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One of the coldest places on earth — 
Antarctica — long ago had a climate 
much like that of California today. 
Some scientists say Antarctica shows 
signs of warming up again, with “mild” 
summer days now climbing to only 20 
degrees below zero. 


Interesting facts like these and many, 
many more are to be found in World 
Book’s educational and exciting 
articles on “Antarctica,” “Penguin,” 
“Polar Exploration.” And these arti- 
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cles, plus hundreds of others, bring 
the whole subject to life for teachers 
and classes through World Book’s 
“Unit Teaching Plan” No. 52... 
“Climate.” 


One of 22 new units planned to ac- 
company World Book, this unit organ- 
izes in desirable teaching sequence 
World Book’s more than 160 separate 
articles on climate. Also included are 
study questions, answers, and activi- 
ties designed to make teaching easier 
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There’s more to this question than meets the eye... 


Will the bathing beauty replace the penguin? 


and more effective. 


This is typical of World Book’s new 
Unit Teaching Plans, which have been 
especially well received by curricu- 
lum workers and teachers. Each is a 
teaching plan for some important 
school topic. Each is easily adapted to 
any desired grade level. 

Send now for your free copy of the 
“Climate” unit and a free index to 
World Book’s 22 new Unit Teaching 
Plans. Just use this coupon. 











FREE! World Book’s Unit Teaching Plan on “Climate” and 
index to 22 new Unit Teaching Plans for grades 4 through 8 


Mr. George M. Hayes, World Book 
Dept. 1422, Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


World Book 
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In this Issue... 


“It takes cooperation to provide 
the kind of schools we want for 
our children.” This point of view, 
evident .in all the articles in the 
theme section of this issue, is ex- 
pressed by parents, by elementary 
school principals, by university 
professors. Some of the specifics 
that are needed, and that can be 
provided thru cooperation, are 
spelled out in the articles on p. 
7-28. 

Two of the non-theme articles 
in this issue will be of particular 
interest to teachers. They are 
“Sociometric Approach to Group 
Study,” p. 32-34, and “Good Disc1- 
pline is Good Mental Hygiene,” 
Pp. 35-36. 

Most of the firms which have 
advertisements in this issue of our 
magazine will have exhibits at our 
Annual Meeting in Chicago next 
month. Plan to visit their exhibits 
and let them know we appreciate 
their support of our professional 
association. 


Gwo 
Next issue... 


Working Together for Better 
Schools will be the theme for 
the April issue of THe NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY Principat, The April 
magazine will include articles de- 
scribing some of the things which 
communities are doing to provide 
good schools. An article from Den- 
ver will tell of parent participation 
in a curriculum project. An article 
from Kentucky will describe the 
development of community sup- 
port for financing a good school 
program. A composite article will 
describe what several communities 
are doing to recruit and hold good 
teachers. 

“We Do It This Way” will fea- 
ture a summer orientation program 
for children in Phoenix, Arizona, 
who will begin school in Septem- 
ber. 
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it Takes... Good Teachers 


In this magazine } you will find many ideas about what it takes to provide a good education for 
children. The importance of good teachers is stressed at several points; it cannot be stressed too 
much. Trained teachers are indispensable for giving children the kind of education we want them to 
have. 

Perhaps more than ever before, teachers today must be able to guide children in practicing self- 
control, in cooperating with others, in assuming responsibility —aad at the same time in learning 
other basic skills with no feeling of tenseness, It takes both knowledge and skill to teach children. 
The person who is prepared to do a good job of teaching children has had training which includes 
a broad scholastic background plus good instruction in how to teach. 

Of course, even the best-trained teachers need good tools. They need large classrooms equipped 
with light movable furniture. They need visual education equipment and materials. They need books 
and other teaching aids. And they need the services of consultants who can help them meet the 
needs of the children in their classrooms. 

To get the teachers we should have—well-trained persons who regard teaching as a challenging 

career, who have put years of time into preparation for teaching, who are constant students of their 
job—we must help the public to see the need for prov iding adequate compensation and good work- 
ing conditions. The salaries and the teaching situations must help to challenge young people to be- 
and to stay with the profession. 





come good teachers 
7 Crara L. Pirrs, Principal 
Anne Beers School 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Wilfred Muller 
Secretary, Board of Education 
Palatine, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Muller: 


I have just read your article entitled “Our Idea 
of A Good School” in the October issue of Tue 
NationaL ELeMentary Principat. May I con- 
gratulate you and the other members of the Palatine 
Board of Education on this excellent statement. It 
helps to confirm the notion I have long held that 
intelligent, unbiased laymen and professional educa- 
tors with the same qualities have the same general 
“idea of a good school.” Several community surveys 
of school systems in Illinois bear out this contention. 

Perhaps professional educators are hypersensitive 
to criticism. I doubt, however, that this hypersen- 
sitivity is a reaction to the fact that it comes from 
laymen. Some of the hypersensitivity, and all of 
mine, I think, arises from the fact that statements 
are made as if they were facts when there is no 
factual basis for them. There is some evidence for 
the statement that the elementary schools are realiz- 
ing their objectives better than these objectives have 
ever been realized before. I know of no evidence, 
and I have read the accounts in popular magazines 
criticizing the schools, that the elementary schools 
are doing a less adequate job than formerly. 

I liked your analogy comparing a successful school 
to a successful business. Let me carry it a bit farther 
at this point. The criticism heaped on the schools 
draws its argument from isolated schools or more 
often from isolated individuals. Show me any nation- 
wide business concern and I can find individual 
customers who have good reason for their dissatisfac- 
tion. This does not mean that the industry is weaker 
than it once was, nor does it mean that they will 
not keep trying to have fewer of this ty store 
and less customer dissatisfaction. So it is with schools. 
They are doing a fine job. It is not a perfect job and 
probably never will be. But their objectives are be- 
ing attained and better attained each year. Like the 
businessman, they are “analyzing their operations 
to attemptmore successfully to realize their objec- 
tives.” 


4 


Please do not misconstrue this slight difference 
of opinion that dealt with only two paragraphs of 
your excellent article. My major reason for writing 
was, and still is, to offer congratulations on your 
fine statement. 


J. HarLan SHores 

Professor of Education and Chairman, 
Division of Elementary Education 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 


Estoy muy agradecida al Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals porque me ayuda mucho a 
ejercer cumplidamente mis funciones de inspectora 
escolar. 

ANDREA ALONSO 

Distrito de Inspeccion Escolar No. 6 
Calzada del Cerro 1,660 y La Rosa 
Habana, Cuba 


(We are lucky enough to have an Editorial Secre- 
tary who reads, writes, and speaks Spanish. You may 
not be that lucky, so here is the translation of Dr. 
Alonso’s statement: 


“I am very much pleased with the Department of 
Elementary School Principals because the Depart- 
ment has helped me very much to fulfill my duties 
as school supervisor.” ) 


I have just finished reading Janie Learns to Read 
and was delighted with the handbook. I hope you 
are finding widespread circulation of this handbook 
as I feel it can make a definite contribution to edu- 
cation. It is one of the finest works of this type ! 
have seen. 

Wayne A. Smitn, Director 
Department of Early Childhood 
and Elementary Education 

Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I have heard no end of praise and commendation 
for the leadership conference sponsored by your 
Department for Colorado, New Mexico, and Wy- 
oming on November 11-13. 

I am sorry it was impossible for me to attend the 
full conference, but, as a result of my Saturday morn- 
ing visit with the group, I completely concur w ith 
the enthusiastic opinion about the meeting. 


H. Grant VEst 
Commissioner of Education 
Department of Education 
Denver, Colorado 
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Welch Rol-a-lab 


MOVABLE DEMONSTRATION TABLE * LARGE STORAGE CABINET 
* EXPERIMENTS OUTLINED STEP BY STEP IN FULLY ILLUSTRATED MANUAL ~ 


] Covers the field of 
Elementary Science 

















Complete outfit for performing 138 Ample space is provided for storage 
procedures covering 30 basic experi- of additional materials. Will serve as 
ments in elementary science. many as 5 rooms on one floor 


Designed with the teacher in mind. Illustrations show how to set up 
each experiment and set of study questions. Will increase student in- 
terest, by pointing out practical applications and filling in where an 
appropriate experiment is not practicable. 


No. 7600. Rol-a-Lab, complete, with Movable Table, Storage Cabinet, $600 co 
cnd all supplies and Apparatus except a microscope. ‘ > 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


DIVISION OF W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
1515 Sedgwick Street. Dept. EP Chicago 10, Illinois. U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments and Laboratory Apparatus 
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ARITHMETIC 
MATERIALS 





BRIDGE THE GAP BETWEEN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Children gain concrete experiences in de- 


veloping number concepts with these well 
designed, interesting, easy to use devices. 

















Made in 2 sections for easy handling, 
each 84” x 14”. Number symbols, names 
and corresponding number of colorful, 
movable circles are placed in gradation 
from 1 to 5; 6 to 10. 

Shipping weight: 2 lbs. ..... $2.00 each 


NEW! 
Judy 20 


SLIDE BOARD 


An ingenious 
board 634” x 24” 
with number 
names, symbols. 
20 colorful circles 
slide along ver- 
tical groove. Re- 
appearing on re- 
verse side, they 
aid self-checking 
in addition, sub- 
traction, group- i 
ings from 1 to 20. — ” 

Shipping weight: 2 lbs. ..... $1.75 each 





Judy Ten Slide Board 
Judy Number Work Board #10 


lus @ Judy Number Work Board #20 
@ Judy Place Value Peg Holder 
Judy Abacus Judy Clock 


Judy Number-ite Judy Counting Meter 
Write Dept. EP for complete catalog of Materials by Judy 


THE JUDY CO. 310N. 2nd st, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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It Takes 


LEONORA WOLF 





What does it “take” to do for children the 
things we want schools to do? 

Actually, this question is so broad, so all- 
inclusive that one article could not make even 
a small dent, particularly an article —— . 
by a parent who is not qualified to speak in 
educational terms. However, let’s look at the 
schools from the perspective of a parent who has 
watched three children emerge from these schools 
more than adequately equipped with basic skills, 
quite prepared to live gracefully with others, and, 
believe it or not, well disciplined to live in a 
complex world! 

I propose an answer so simple that it might 
seem preposterous, embodied in one word—co- 
operation! When the schools, the parents, and 
the community cooperate to build together the 
a of schools they feet their children should 
h ! | believe that 
our community has heneasd pies to work together 
toward this goal and I hope to show how this 
has been done. 


Confidence Plus 


First of all, we have administrators who believe 
in their teachers and are confident of their quali- 
fications, who believe in their parents, and who 
believe that each child is deservi ing of every ef- 
fort in his or her behalf. When you know that 
our superintendents say repeatedly to parent- 
teacher groups that “Our schools are only as 
good as our parent-teacher organization,” per- 
haps then you can see w hy we have such a com- 
munity of workers. It’s easy to be interested in 
the schools when you are given the opportunity 
to put that interest to w ork, when you are pro- 
vided with the opportunity to sit down to talk 
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over new developments and new methods, and 
are presented with the needs which you can do 
something about! No one likes to have an interest 
denied, nor do any of us have the time to spend 
on just “busy” work. But when you know what 
needs to be ‘done, when you are able to discuss 
together and come to agreement on how these 
things can best be accomplished, then it’s reward- 
ing to go to work to achieve the hoped-for re- 
sults! 

Does this sound ideal? I hope not, for it needn’t 
be the ideal. It can be done anywhere! Perhaps 
I don’t know all that went on in the years before 
I, as a parent, was involved in the parent-teacher 
organization. Perhaps there were many and try- 
ing growing pains that brought this cooperation 
into being. I do know that it took me several 
years to appreciate what I had, but when the 
realization came, the desire to work to build it 
even stronger, to protect the privilege, was tre- 
mendous. I do remember some of the first parent 
meetings I attended as a novice when I didn’t 
appreciate the fact that some of the purely social 
programs were not the ideal. I do know that 
sometime in these years, farsighted, objective 
parents w orked with patient administrators to 
build mutual confidence and trust which is so 
imbedded-in our program today. 


Working Together 

Let’s see how it works! Our community sup- 
ports five elementary and one junior high school. 
These schools naturally serve widely-separated 
neighborhoods. Some years ago there was strong 
division between the east and west side of the 
village, due to the presence of the “tracks.” To- 
day, one never hears of east or west except to 








help locate an address. I can safely say that our 
schools and our PTA have been largely respon- 
sible for uniting our village, and this unity has 
been achieved in a few short years. Originally, 
each school had its individual PTA unit operat- 
ing solely for the good of that particular school, 
perhaps even selfishly. Then came the organiza- 
tion of our Village PTA which united these units 
under one controlling “village-wide” board made 
up of equal representation of all schools and 
bound by a constitution protecting the rotation 
of officers and chairmen from any predominance 
from one area. Servi ing on this board as voting 
members are our three superintendents, the prin- 
cipals of each school, the presidents of each PTA 
unit, a teacher representative (selected by the 
Teacher Council), and elected officers and chair- 
men. 
At monthly board meetings, members learn of 

each school’s activities from the principals and 
presidents, learn of any special school problems 
from the superintendents, and are informed of 
any special action of the school board. Such sub- 
jects as teacher salaries, teacher recruitment, cur- 
riculum planning, educational philosophy and 
building needs are brought before this board. The 
chairmen of special services, such as Safety, 
Audio-visual, Parent Education, Room Mothers, 
Program, Hospitality, Legislation, present their 
plans and their recommendations for unified ac- 
tion. The principals and presidents then report 
back to their individual schools, and the program 
over the village is unified, with everyone working 
together to bring about the best for all children 
and parents. Matters of policy are cleared thru 
this board, and many are the pitfalls that have 
been avoided simply by bringing out in this com- 
munity-wide, representative group any question 
of a controversial nature which can be resolved 
after open discussion, with our superintendents 
and principals present to counsel and guide. Also, 
this group serves as a sounding board for any dif- 
ferences of opinions thruout the village, and 
again here are born many new ideas which are 
sometimes translated into the school program. 
Wherever possible, officers and chairmen come 
from our teacher group, thereby maintaining the 
ideal blend of parent and teacher representation. 
This I call cooperation at work, and I call it, 
also, the finest kind of objective planning. 
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Working together this way, parents learn to 
know their teaching staff, gain respect for the 
work they’re doing, understand their problems, 
and try to help wherever they can lighten the 
load. As a result, parents are often invited to at- 
tend teacher planning meetings as observers when 
they can learn how teachers plan their program 
for the year and revise curriculum or philosophy. 
In turn, teachers lose their fear of parents, recog- 
nize the sincerity of their desire to be of help, 
and feel free to call upon them. Likewise, the ad- 
ministrators and school board members know 
that they have parents who are sincerely eager to 
support any new plans which need to be brought 
to the public. For example, just this year we were 
confronted with another mammoth ¢ 
plan, involving over two million dollars. It was 
going to be difficult to convince the community 
that these additions were essential since the public 
had voted, just six years before, another huge 
referendum for new buildings. Our school board 
appealed to us for help, and despite controversy 
and the gloomiest predictions, our bond issues 
passed with a record vote cast for such an elec- 
tion. Parent groups were given credit for the 
victory simply because they were “sold” on the 
need for the new buildings and could go out and 
work endless hours to educate the public and see 
that they came out to vote. This could not have 
happened had not the parents, teachers, and mem- 
bers of the school board been united! 


building 


We Know Our Schools 


But, you say, that concerns the mechanics. 
What of the real core of our schools—the learn- 
ing process, the effectiveness of the classroom? 
Again I say—cooperation enters into the picture. 
Parent committees work with the principal and 
teachers of each school to plan open houses, visit- 
ing nights, opportunities for parents to visit their 
child’s room, examine the books they are study- 
ing, hear the teacher outline the year’s program, 
ask questions, and establish themselves with the 
teacher so that,:should a problem arise, they feel 
free to come to that teacher to resolve the prob- 
lem. When these parents visit the schools, they 
are proud of what they see—what they have 
helped provide for their children: well- qualified 
teachers, beautiful, modern classrooms, special 
PRINCIPAL 
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rooms for music, the arts, cafeterias, auditoriums. 
They are pleased to know that their children do 
not have to work in over-crowded classrooms, 
that every effort has been made to keep the room 
to an average of some 24 or 25 children. At the 
same time, they meet other parents in a friendly, 
social atmosphere, talk with them about the “ups 
and downs” of parenthood, are offered a choice 
of committees to serve on according to their in- 
terests, and, in general, develop a secure feeling 
about their children’s schools, their teachers, and 
the parents. 

Just the accepted fact of mothers serving in the 
cafeterias is another phase of this same coopera- 
tion. Every day six mothers serve in each school 
—five days a week—ten -months a year—a total 
of 1500 mothers, at least, who spend part of a 
school day seeing children and teachers in action. 
This, in itself, builds the finest of public relations! 


We Learn About Learning 

But what of further education? Our parents 
are now offered regular courses in parent educa- 
tion when the finest of educators and resource 
people come to help them learn how to under- 
stand many of the problems confronting the 
child, to explain how children are tested, why 

“readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic” are taught dif- 
ferently today. They learn from panel discussions 
manned by principals and teachers what the phi- 
losophy of education in our scltols is today. 
They learn what our physical education and 
special subjects personnel are trying to do to build 
healthy personalities, creative abilities. These pro- 
grams are planned with the greatest care by com- 
mittees of parents and teachers who give gen- 
erously of their time to help parents understand 
what our present-day education is all about! 

These meetings are planned, of course, and 
parents know they are welcome. But what of the 
other days of the year? Thru this introduction to 
school, parents learn that they may visit any 
classroom at any time, that they will have two 
conferences a year with the teacher when teacher 
and parent can discuss the whole picture of the 
child’s work and abilities. These conferences are 
in addition to the regular report card which has 
been carefully devised to give the home as clear 


a picture as possible of the child’s successes and 
failures. 
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Working With Community Agencies 

And what of the community at large? Thru 
our cooperative planning we have conducted 
worthwhile projects with all community agencies 
—the Recreation Board, Park Board, Family Serv- 
ice, Safety Council, Health Center, Chest X- -ray 
drives—ad infinitum! On several of these boards 
parent representatives serve as liaison people be- 
tween the community agency and the schools and 
parents, thereby keeping parents informed of 
community services, bringing requests for change 
and even enlargement of services, and attempting 
to coordinate activities to avoid duplication. 


Cooperation Gets Results 

Does this explain my simple answer to the com- 
plex problem of w hat it “takes” to provide the 
schools we want? Can’t you see that a child 
should learn in an atmosphere of friendly co- 
operation between his parent and his teacher? 
Can’t you see that parents w ho are working 
closely with their schools, in the fields where they 
know they can help, can’t help but know the 
other things that belong to the educators—the 
curriculum, the buildings, the personnel, special 
services? Can’t you see that a community will 
support schools which are striving in every way 
to cooperate and are receptive to community 
needs and wishes? 

We parents believe in our schools and our 
teachers. We want the public to believe with us 
—so last year we produced a colored slide sound 
film entitled Seeing is Believing—which is, again, 
another story. This gives a graphic half-hour 
story of parents and teachers working together 
to provide the best they can in this one village 
for the mental, social and physical growth of their 
children! Yes—seeing is believi ing. I have seen— 
and I believe in our schools! 





Wuat? - Annual Meeting of the Depart- 


ment 
Wuen? March 16-19, 1955 
Where? Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


See You THERE! 

















Cooperative Study 
of Elementary Eduei 





in California 


GLENN E. BARNETT anp CASEEL D. BURKE 


Seven persons, meeting in a small hotel room 
in Los Angeles only four years ago, joined in 
support of an idea which today is influencing 
every elementary school in California. The Co- 
operative Study of Elementary Education in 
California, from this humble beginning, has 
grown to include the active participation of more 
than two thousand professional and lay persons; 
and in this, its last official year, will be extended 
to include several thousand more. 

The idea of a cooperative study was a vision, 
but it was rooted in reality. Elementary schools 
in 1950 were alleged to be too free or too strict, 
too good or too bad, too soon or too late, too 
easy or too hard, and to have too much or too 
little of almost every phase of their program. 
Commentators included persons who honestly 
supported the schools but wanted them better, 
persons who were unacquainted with or did not 
understand the schools but wanted improvement, 
persons who were genuinely behind the schools 
but did not know how they could help, persons 
who actually wished to destroy the schools or to 
reduce their effectiveness, and persons who sim- 
ply did not care about schools. But all these were 
persons to whom the schools belonged, and edu- 
cators had begun to realize that progress beyond 
mediocrity could only come as these people and 
others interested in elementary education could 
know, understand, and find agreements as to 
what they desired the elementary schools to be. 

Tho it was not difficult to convince the mem- 
bers of their organization, the California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators’ Association, of the 
need for such an enterprise, these seven persons 
soon found that acceptance of need was not a 
carte blanche for accomplishment. For more than 
a year, only a small group of persons was suffi- 
ciently interested to give time and effort, and 
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early progress reports often were as descriptive 
of problems unsolved as of goals achieved. 

Encouragement from a number of prominent 
educators invited to discuss the project helped 
turn thought to action. Dr. Edgar L. Morphet, 
now chief consultant, met with the group, ex- 
pressed confidence that such an undertaking 
could succeed, and urged that it be begun at 
once. Further, he aided in clarifying purposes, 
pointed out ways of organizing for such a study, 
and subsequently helped secure financial support 
from the Rosenberg Foundation. 


What the Study Is 


In its early meetings, the specia! committee of 
the CESAA considered the definition of the study 
and agreed on this statement: 


The Purpose of the project is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for representative lay citizens to work with 
professional school people in discovering thru jointly 
planned research what constitutes a “desirable” edu- 
cational program for the elementary schools of Cali- 
fornia. The term “elementary needs project” has 
sometimes been used to identify this research en- 
deavor because the study starts from the premise 
that the elementary school program should be 
planned to meet the basic educational needs of all 
the elementary children in the public schools of the 
state. 

The study actually attempts to discover an “Edu- 
cational Service Budget” for the elementary school. 
This budget would not only point out the basic 
needs of all pupils on the one hand, but would also 
list the kinds of services, personnel, equipment, ma- 
terials and supplies, and the amounts it would be 
desirable to use in meeting them, on the other. 


This statement has been modified as the study 
has progressed and especially has the word re 
search taken on an expanded meaning. The study 
has never lost sight of its responsibility to dis- 
cover agreements rather than to develop a better 
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list of statements concerning the desirable ele- 
mentary school. It has, however, increasingly em- 
phasized the use of all we know in seeking agree- 
ments at the highest level possible. 


Organization of the Study 


Planning for the project has been the major 
responsibility of a nine-member steering commit- 
tee appointed by the Association. Attention has 
been given to three distinct tho related phases: 
Area Committees were established for initial 
study and development of materials; a State Re- 
view Board was established for over-all reaction 
and coordination; and study groups are now to 
be organized to secure reactions from as many 
citizens thruout the state as is possible. 

Area Committees have been responsible for 
initial study and development of statements char- 
acterizing ‘good elementary schools. They have 
membership including both laymen and profes- 
sional educators and are centered at institutions 
strategically located thruout the state. Each group 
accepted responsibility for one of the six major 
problem areas of the study. A coordinator, who 
is also a member of the state steering committee, 
has provided both liaison and leadership and has 
been assisted at the local level by a chairman, 
chosen by the group itself, and a faculty member 
from the institution which served as a center, who 
was invited to be a consultant. The problems as- 
signed to Area Committees are as follows: 


I. What are the extent of the basic pupil needs 
with which the elementary school should concern 
itself and what is the recognized human load? 


Il. What are the desirable instructional materials, 
supplies, and equipment in an elementary school? 


III]. What are the desirable instructional personnel 
and services in an elementary school program? 


IV. What administrative, supervisory personnel 
and services are desirable in an elementary program? 


V. What operational and maintenance services 
and personnel are desirable in an elementary pro- 
gram? 


VI. What auxiliary services, including transporta- 
tion, health, psy chological, cafeteria and lunch serv- 
ices, are desirable in an elementary school program? 


The Review Board operates as an over- all policy 
rev iewing and reaction body. Its membership i in- 
cludes lay and professional persons deliberately 
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selected as representatives of large state groups 
which have shown some interest in education. Its 
forty members have met each spring and fall to 
hear progress reports of the Area Committees and 
in November, 1954, reviewed the First Draft of 
the Composite List of Statements. 

The study groups will provide opportunity for 
unlimited participation in the work. The initial 
report of the Area Committees, as revised after 
presentation to the Review Board, will be circu- 
lated widely to persons who volunteer to meet 
together in groups to study the report. Persons in 
these groups will be asked to indicate agreements, 
disagreements and recommendations for additions 
and deletions. The results of their reactions will 
be presented to the Review Board for use in final 
action and adoption of the statement of Charac- 
teristics of Desirable Elementary Schools on 
which the citizens of California agree. 

The coordinator of the study has provided the 
integrating influence for the study. During the 
Pai year, an elementary principal on leave was 
employed and at the expiration of this leave, his 
place was taken by a person who had served as a 
consultant to one of the Area Committees. The 
responsibilities of statewide communication, prep- 
aration and planning, could scarcely have been 
accomplished by a volunteer already holding an- 
other full time job. 


Progress of the Study 


Area Committees have completed a draft re- 
port of their work as revised after the November 
meeting of the Review Board. This report is now 
being prepared for distribution to study com- 
mittees. 

In the development of their reports, these com- 
mittees have worked thru a number of steps. For 
example, Area Committee II, centered in Los 
Angeles, was asked to study the instructional sup- 
plies and equipment needed in the good elemen- 
tary school. Ten sub-committees, one for each 
grade—kindergarten thru eight—and an addi- 
tional one for the instruction of exceptional chil- 
dren, have been working on the problem. These 
committees have compiled and refined lists of 
needed supplies and equipment suitable for in- 
struction in all activities at the various grade 
levels. Typical of the items on the list are arith- 
metic materials for the second grade such as 
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measuring cups and spoons, thermometers, clocks, 
scales, lumber, and counting discs. On other lists 
are such items as rhythmic instruments of various 
kinds, recordings, song titles, books, hand tools, 
clay, nails, and cots for resting. 

The second step for each committee was care- 
ful organization of its material to determine the 
most important points covered. When this was 
done, the committee formulated a statement of 
characteristics which summarized the detailed in- 
formation it had gathered. Two examples of such 
statements from the report of Area II are: 


The ideas, experiences and cooperation of many 
people are continuously required to develop and se- 
lect the equipment and supplies needed for the edu- 
cational program of the good elementary school. So- 
ciety thru the schools, should make its investment in 
time and money count. Changes are taking place—in 
science, in industry, in geography, even in our 
knowledge of history. No school is making the best 
return on the investment of society if the materials 
it uses are out-of-date. Many persons—teachers, 
principals, consultants, superintendents, college pro- 
fessors, writers, publishers, manufacturers and others 
—engage in scientific research to produce increas- 
ingly improved learning materials such as useful and 
hygienic school furniture, improved textbooks and 
reading materials, practice exercises, audio-visual 
aids, science equipment, and all other types of learn- 
ing materials. Continuous evaluation in terms of 
durability, suitability, quality and educational results 
is needed to insure retention of the most effective 
materials and to eliminate the inefficient and the less 
effective. 

School equipment and supplies for the good ele- 
mentary school are carefully selected in terms of 
appropriateness to the learning objectives to be 
achieved and are provided in sufficient quantity to 
insure maximum learning by children. The opinions 
and recommendations of teachers, other educators 
and laymen are carefully considered by school dis- 
tricts in determining items needed and quantities to 
be purchased. These recommendations are the result 
of experimentation with new methods and technics 
to discover better ways for children to learn. They 
are the result of studied appraisal of the use of those 
materials in numerous classrooms and of the educa- 
tional program which is being carried on. 


The Area 1V Committee thought the problem 
of determining needed administrative and super- 
visory services was best attacked by organizing 
in a different way. 

Twenty-one sub-committees were set up, each 
to study one of the 14 recognized phases of the 
problem. Such sub-topics as public relations, com- 








munity service, supervision, instruction, person- 
nel, population trends, school clerical needs, inter- 
school and interdistrict relationships, and report- 
ing of pupil progress were the special assignments 
of field committees. In their work, these sub-com- 
mittees have collected a great amount of data thru 
analyses of current practices, evaluation of exist- 


ing conditions, and a number of active research 


projects. 
Among the statements of characteristics sub- 
mitted by them are: 


A good elementary school operates to maximum 
efficiency when it is large enough to employ the 
services of a full-time professional staff necessary for 
teaching the basic educational requirements. Such 
a school employs a full-time non-teaching adminis- 
trator, an assistant, and 12 to 18 teachers with desira- 
ble class size of 25. Additional consultant services are 
furnished by the district or by arrangement with 
the county and state. 

A good elementary school has a professionally- 
qualified individual who is the educational adminis- 
trator of the school. Administrative leadership re- 
quires competence to work effectively with curricu- 
lum, supervision, public relations, personnel man- 
agement, and business, 


The Review Board held its third and most in- 
teresting meeting November 12 and 13 in San 
Francisco. Two days and an evening were spent 
in consideration of the 184 statements included 
in the first tentative draft report of the Area 
Committees. Two hundred and seventeen pages 
of proceedings record the points of issue, resolu- 
tion of questions, and suggestions for improve- 
ment contributed by members of this Board. A 
lay chairman, skilled in ways of working with 
groups, helped generate a freedom for discussion 
which permitted members to achieve agreements 
at much higher levels than most had been pre- 
pared to expect. Insistence on clarity has already 
resulted in refinement of this document for its 
presentation to the study groups. 

The study groups are expected to get under 
way as soon as the report of the Area Committees 
is released. Already each of 159 persons has volun- 
teered to try to establish a group w hich will meet 
for three or four study sessions. These persons to 
date are mostly elementary principals, for this 
group is taking the initiative in the project. It is 
expected, however, that many additional persons 
will respond to invitations which have just been 
PRINCIPAL 
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sent to leaders of organizations having some in- 
terest in elementary education. Groups including 
both lay persons and professional educators are 
being encouraged, and steps are being taken to 
include any person who will volunteer. 


Problems in the Study 


Many inquiries indicate that other groups are 
ready to undertake projects in areas similar to 
that covered by this study. A number -re now 
at the point of exploring methods of w orking and 
have asked for descriptions of this effort, includ- 
ing problems encountered. This discussion might, 
therefore, mention some of the more important 
ones. 

The Cooperative Study was conceived as an 
effort for which only general plans were made in 
advance with specifics to come as the project 
went forward. While none would deny that there 
have been numbers of times when participants 
have wished that next steps had already been 
clearly defined, all would agree that changes in 
details in the study which have come as it pro- 
gressed have been possible only because of ex- 
periences which were not available at the out- 
set. Further, if definite plans had existed, such 
changes would not even have been considered. 
Those involved have often discussed the desira- 
bility of discovering that fine point of working 
together which would give both security and 
flexibility. 

The project has also been marked by the usual 
problems of schedule. A date far ahead, it has 
been found, is comforting but little early action 
results. Immediate dates, on the other hand, often 
cause panic. The group still seeks a w ay to accom- 
plish big goals by setting deadlines ‘for smaller 
jobs along ‘the w ay. 

Despite the careful planning that went into the 
Cooperative Study at its inception, the question 
of comprehensiv eness has become a third prob- 
lem. It is now apparent that some important 
phases of the elementary school program were 
not at first assigned to any of the Area Commit- 
tees or assumed by sub-committees w orking un- 
der them. One such phase was that of some state- 
ment of guidelines for the program as a whole. 
The value of dividing the work and studying the 
program by significant parts was recognized early 
but it has now become necessary to provide a 
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section to bring these parts into relationship for 
a meaningful whole. There has been added, there- 
fore, a description of the over-all program in the 
good elementary school with responsibility for 
contributions to the section given to all the Com- 
mittees. 

Another important area not covered in the 
original assignments was the characteristics of a 
desirable school plant. When the topic was dis- 
cussed at the planning sessions, it was thought 
that the nature of this study did not call for a 
separate area group for this aspect. Now it is cer- 
tain that the report would not be complete, nor 
would the various parts have clear meaning, 
without inclusion of the most important charac- 
teristics of the school plant of the good elemen- 
tary school. 

Finally, groups have experienced some diffi- 
culty in discovering how to use the contributions 
of all those participating. They have learned 
how to make people’s help count in the group 
meeting and have succeeded to a marked de- 
gree in making people feel that they belong; 
but they are still struggling with the problem of 
how to use the contributions of all in the pub- 
lished reports of the study. Many were disap- 
pointed in the original reports to the Review 
Board in which their specific work was sum- 
marized in the 184 generalized statements. Some 
answer has been found in the decision to publish 
the more detailed work of committees, but even 
here, there will again be selection since not every 
word written by every participant can be in- 
cluded. 


What is Ahead 


Tho next steps are becoming clearer, and tenta- 
tive decisions have been made regarding them, 
there is recognition that what is planned is only 
as good as the best decision that can be made 
when the time comes to carry thru on that part 
of the project. Already, the Steering Committee 
and Executive Board of the Association realize 
that the project is much larger than had been an- 
ticipated both in carrying thru on original com- 
mitments and in the challenge of the implications 
of the findings. People are at work on three im- 
portant steps, however, and a fourth is being 
investigated: 


1. The Statements of Characteristics are being 
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prepared for publication as Part I of the Associa- 
tion’s Twenty-Seventh Yearbook, and as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet. According to original plans, these 
statements will appear as Part I of the Associa- 


tion’s 1955 Yearbook. Because there have already 
been numerous requests from various parts of the 
country, however, the Executive Board of the 
Association has announced that the statements 
will also be published in pamphlet form to allow 
wider distribution. The format, according to 
plans, will be similar to that presented in this 
description. It is expected that this statement will 
be of more significance as statements of agree- 
ments of a large number of citizens than as a new 
set of characteristics for the elementary schools 
in California. 


2. The detailed reports of the Area Committees 
are being prepared for publication. The material 
giving the specific work of each committee pre- 
sents a vast store of detailed information. It has 
already been found extremely valuable by per- 
sons acquainted with it. At the insistence of those 
who have used portions as well] as those who have 
heard that the reports exist, all such helps are to 
be made available in appropriate form. Experi- 
ence has indicated that these helps, which include 
supply lists for various grades, descriptions of the 
children in California, and maintenance plans, will 
be of especial interest to those professionally em- 
ployed in education. 


3. Descriptions of schools actually demonstrat- 
ing the desirable characteristics in action are be- 
ing collected and will be published as Part II of 
the Twenty-Seventh Yearbook. With the state- 
ments as a guide, the Yearbook Committee will 
seek to discover schools which demonstrate one 
or more of the characteristics, and will, with 
the school, prepare descriptions of the practices. 
These examples from the schools will illustrate 
the practicality of the statements, interpret them 
in action, and initiate a program for their use. 


4. An effort to evaluate the process of the 
study is under consideration. The efficacy of the 
various facets of this study is a question which 
has been discussed often. The Steering Committee 
has now authorized its staff to investigate meth- 
ods of seeking answers as to the value of the many 
different procedures used. Particularly, there will 
be an attempt made to see to what extent those 
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involved in the study feel that they are a part of 


its findings. 


In Conclusion 

The Cooperative Study of Elementary Educa- 
tion in California is emphasizing the word Co- 
operative. Its outcome should be both a descrip- 
tion of a definite program of elementary educa- 
tion on which the people of California will agree 
and will, therefore, support, and also a way of 
working which will foster desirable change in 
the schools. Present indications are that progress 
has been made in this direction. The financial 
support of the Foundation ends in this school 
year, but the members of the California Elemen- 
tary School Administators’ Association agree that 
the influence and possibilities of the study have 
only begun. 
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there must be personnel and material resources 
to help the elementary-school classroom teacher. 
Alone he cannot guide his class toward the com- 
plex goals of modern school instruction. Most 
parents and laymen expect a great deal more of 
elementary education than the acquisition of a 
few fundamental skills. The demands of life, the 
multiple differences among individual children, 
and the breadth of understanding expected of all 
citizens are only a few of the needs which today’s 
school seeks to meet. 

Thru research and experience we know a great 
deal more today than we did fifty years ago about 
the why, what, and how of instruction. But too 
frequently classroom teachers and principals are 
not given the personnel and material resources 
whereby our technical knowledge can be applied 
in the typical classroom. The chart on p. 17 sug- 
gests what some of these resources should be for 
a modern school program. The chart is not com- 
plete and it should not be considered an inflexible 











pattern for any community. Perhaps it will stimu- 
late discussion and research leading to standards 
which will help instruction to become even more 
effective. 

Suggested standards, based largely upon expert 
opinion given in yearbooks, handbooks, articles, 
and other types of professional literature, are pre- 
sented on the following pages. These standards 
are not as exact as the inches on a ruler; often 
there is an acceptable range on either side of the 
figure given. 

Most of the standards suggested are above typi- 
cal or average practice, but they are not as high 
as the most advanced practice. The “best” figure 
for any given school or school system must be in 
terms of the program and the goals of that com- 
munity. Where the people want an outstanding 
program for their children, the number of each 
type of personnel and the expenditures might 
well be above the suggested standards. 











Behind Each Classroom— continued 


Tentative recommendations, in specific form, suggested by the chart include: 
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School enrolment—about 600 per school (the range might be from 400 to 
800, depending upon facilities and community policies.) 


. Class size—24 pupils per classroom (the range would be from 20 to 30, 


depending upon type of pupil or grade level, e.g., kindergarten.) 


Instructional materials—expressed in annual expenditure per child enrolled: 


O ROMORD 256s es nss $3.00 d. Audio-visual materials .... $ .75 
b. Supplementary books — 1.00 e. Audio-visual equipment ... 1.00 
c. Library books ...... 2.00 Pc CE 505Ne Weeretece ge 5.00 


Personnel 
a. Welfare and attendance workers, 1 per 2400 pupils 
b. Psychologists, I per 1600 pupils 


. Physicians (part-time) 1 per 2400 pupils 


a 


. Psychiatrists ( part-time) 1 per 2400 pupils 


oO 


. Nurses, 1 per 1200 pupils 


=r 


. Oral hygienists, 1 per 1600 pupils 


GQ 


. General supervisor or director of instruction, 1 for school system 


7 


. Special supervisors, 1 for school system in each of three fields: 
health and nutrition; handicapped children; and kindergartens 


—s 
. 


Helping teachers (or resource persons) in the following areas: 
Reading, 1 per 4o teachers 
Art, 1 per 50 teachers 
Music, 1 per 50 teachers 
Physical education, 1 per 50 teachers 
Audio-visual methods, 1 per 50 teachers 
Speech correction, 1 per 65 teachers 


j. Librarians, 1 per 600 pupils 
k. Clerks, 1 per goo pupils (at least one per school) 


|. Custodians, 1 per goo pupils (with part-time maid in schools with 
600 or more pupils; at least one custodian per school). 


Prepared by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, November 1954. Helpful suggestions were 
obtained from classroom teachers, principals, superintendents, 
college professors, and members of the staffs of NEA depart- 
ments. However, none of these is responsible for any weak- 
nesses in this chart and statement. 
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For three years the principals of Michigan! 
have been trying to find some answers to these 
questions: 

What does it take to do for children what we 
want our schools to do? 

What must the community provide to make a 
school that meets the needs of pupils? 

Are there some standards to which we as prin- 
cipals can agree? 

Are there some goals toward which we as a 
group can strive? 

There is no one in a better position than the 
principal to see the needs of an elementary school. 
He views the over-all situation affecting the pupil 
as tho looking from a high hill, noting the guid- 
ance of the teacher, the influence of the home and 
community, and the effect of housing and equip- 
ment on the growth of the child. From his van- 
tage point he can assess the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the total school which includes plant, 
personnel, and community. It is from this view- 
point that the following proposals are made by 
the principals of Michigan. 


School Facilities 
Building Capacity. Ideally, elementary school 
buildings should house betweeen 300 and 500 
children, with 500 as a maximum capacity. If 
building enrolments are too large, children lose 
identity as well as social benefits. 
Classroom Requirements. Classrooms should be 
designed for cheerful, comfortable living and 
1 Department of Elementary School Principals, Michi- 
gan Education Association, Elementary School Principals 
of Michigan Set Their Standards. P. O. Box 480, Lansing, 
Michigan. 1954. $0.50. 
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learning. They should be colorful, well ventilated 
and well lighted. Furniture and equipment in 
each room should be in scale with the children 
who use that room. Attractive classrooms do fa- 
cilitate learning. 

Needed Equipment. The modern elementary 
school uses motion pictures, radios, tape record- 
ers, record players, and other audio-visual aids 
to help in the learning process. Up-to-date equip- 
ment to carry on a comprehensive educational 
program should be available to ev ery school. 

Special Facilities. The modern elementary 
school goes beyond the walls of the classroom in 
terms of physical education, art, instrumental 
music, vocal music, and assembly programs. Spe- 
cial areas designed for housing these activities 
need to be included in any elementary school. 
Space should also be provided for a teacher's 
lounge and for a meeting room for small groups. 

Office Needs. In each school building there 
should be an attractive office with a section for 
private conferences, ample space for secretarial 
equipment, and an adequate storage room. Good 
office furniture and equipment should be provided 
so that the principal and secretary carry on their 
responsibilities effectively. 


Adequate Teaching Force 

Size of Classes. The number of teachers in each 
school should be large enough to maintain a class 
load under a maximum of 30 pupils.? The teach- 
er’s effectiveness in the teaching-learning situa- 
tion will be measured in proportion to his knowl- 
edge of his individual pupils, of their growth 
patterns, and of their potentialities. In an over- 
crowded school situation, where little attention 
can be devoted to the individual’s learning prob- 
lems, the quality of instruction is bound to 
suffer. 


2The national Department of Elementary School 
Principals passed a resolution at their Annual Meeting in 
February 1954 recommending a maximum of 25 pupils. 
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Teacher Qualifications. All teachers should, ot 
course, be fully qualified to teach in the elemen- 
tary school. In addition to the legal qualifica- 
tions established by the state certification law, 
competent teachers should show continued inter- 
est in increasing their professional skills thru in- 
service education programs. It is most impor- 
tant that some of these learning activities be in 
the area of personal relations. 

Selection. The principal should be consulted in 
regard to the suitability of prospective teachers. 
The forward- looking elementary principal moves 
constantly to improve the quality of his staff. 
When additions or replacements are necessary, 
he senses an opportunity to secure skills and 
abilities in the new candidate that will strengthen 
the group and reinforce weak areas, thus helping 
to achieve a balance in the school staff. 

Enough Time for the Job. Teachers should be 
given adequate time to do a good job in the class- 
room. Altho administrators and teachers both be- 
lieve in the importance of meeting the individual 
pupil needs, actual practice often denies this phi- 
losophy. The pressures of various phases of the 
school program, parent-teacher activities, and 
community projects may consume more than 
their share of the teacher’s time. It is important 
that the teacher be free from extra-curricular 
duties during the regular school day so that he 
can give full attention to an effective teaching 
job. Boards of education and administrators are 
recognizing the value of hiring some professional 
help for teachers to enable them to carry on a 
full program of school improvement which gives 
primary attention to classroom instruction. 

Special Consultants. Special services and con- 
sultants should be provided when needed. In a 
balanced elementary school staff we expect to 
find a large number of teachers with special abili- 
ties and skills who may serve as consultants in 
their particular area of specialization. For some 
group projects it may be necessary to call in an 
outside consultant who is a recognized expert. In 
certain cases, for instance, the services of the 
psychological clinic may be needed to make a 
diagnosis and recommend a course of action. No 
individual principal or teacher can solve unaided 
all the problems relating to the child, the com- 
munity and the materials of instruction. 

Clerical Help. School authorities should make 
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an honest effort to limit the teacher’s required 
duties within the boundaries of ¢ good educational 
practice. Teachers in many situations are over- 
burdened with clerical and extra-curricular duties. 
The pupil accounting system may be compli- 
cated and time consuming. Clerical work by 
teachers should be minimized and these activities 
properly delegated to school secretaries. 

Working Conditions. It is important that the 
salaries paid attract and retain teachers of marked 
ability. This is the responsibility of the commu- 
nity ‘and the profession. Another responsibility 
is to make the community one in which a teacher 
would be proud to live and work. Many superior 
young people who are moving into business and 
industry could be drawn to the teaching profes- 
sion if salaries and conditions of employment 
were improved. 


Administrative Personnel 


Principals and Assistants. Where there are six 
or more teachers in a school, the services of a 
full-time principal are essential for a good school 
program. The variety of administrative duties and 
the amount of time required for them increase 
as the number of teachers increases. 

In schools with fewer than six teachers, provi- 
sion should be made for a part-time principal. 
Pupils in a small school deserve the undivided at- 
tention of the teacher just as they do in a larger 
school. They do not get it if the teacher has to 
perform the administrative duties of a principal 
at the same time he is teaching. These adminis- 
trative duties are much the same in a small school 
as in a large one, and extra time and help should 
be provided for the performance of these duties. 

In a school where there are 20 or more teach- 
ers, there should be both a principal and an assist- 
ant principal. Where there are from 12 to 15 
teachers, the principal needs a part-time assistant. 
As the school grows larger, the number of par- 
ent, pupil, and teacher contacts becomes greater, 
and administrative duties become heavier. There 
must then be a division of responsibilities with 
some of them delegated to an assistant. 

Principal’s Salary. A principal’s salary should 
be commensurate with his responsibilities as an 
educational leader. An adequate salary helps the 
principal maintain a high level of professional 
growth thru professional association activities 
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and thru a continuing education program. Salary 
is also a factor in the principal’s relationships with 
the community as a private individual with civic 
and social responsibilities. 

Attendance at Conferences. The principal can 
gain much from attendance at local, state and 
national educational conferences on school prob- 
lems. Such attendance should be encouraged by 
the board of education, both thru attitude toward 
the value of professional meetings and thru finan- 
cial assistance, when such aid can be provided 
equitably. 

Travel Allowance. Successful principals make 
many contacts, both inside and outside the school 
boundaries, in the course of a day or week. 
The duties requiring such travel may vary greatly 
from one community to another, but it is highly 
desirable that the board of education recognize 
the importance of such contacts and provide a 
travel allowance and the use of a car as aids for 
handling them. 


Secretarial Help 

Need for Secretaries. If we accept the modern 
conception of supervision by the principal as the 
total influence the principal exerts upon his school 
for improving the instructional program, then he 
should be given adequate secretarial help so that 
he and his teachers can properly carry out their 
professional functions. No school should be with- 
out a full-time secretary, and additional secre- 
tarial help should be provided for schools with 
enrolments of over. 500. The principal still has 
responsibility for seeing that routine administra- 
tive details are completed and deadlines met, but 
the actual work can be done by a secretary, thus 
relieving the principal for his role as creative 
leader in the school and community. 

Qualifications; To attract and retain good sec- 
retarial help in the schools it is essential that ade- 
quate salaries be offered. The secretary should 
have the following attributes: 


Accuracy in handling the details of typing, 
mimeographing, letter writing, and filing. 

Ability to perceive arid to meet the needs of 
the principal, teachers, children, and parents in 

making the office a real service center for the 
school. 

Familiarity with the school seein and 
program. 
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Custodial Service 

Custodians and Care of Building. The school 
building should be kept comfortable, clean, at- 
tractive, and in good repair. School authorities 
should make sure that there is an adequate num- 
ber of custodial personnel. Time studies can be 
made to ascertain whether or not the number of 
custodians employed is adequate to handle the 
job, and to determine whether the job is being 
cared for efficiently. 

Members of the custodial and maintenance 
staff should be well qualified for this work. In 
addition to their knowledge of cleaning and main- 
tenance methods, these men should have the 
ability to work effectively with children, teach- 
ers, and parents. 

Supplies. Adequate materials should be pro- 
vided as needed. It is the principal’s responsibility 
to see that the custodial staff has sufficient sup- 
plies to maintain the building adequately. 


Community Services 

Specialized Help. Special services should be 
provided for pupils who may need help outside 
the scope of the regular classroom teacher. Spe- 
cialized help should be available from psycholo- 
gists, visiting teachers, nurses, and social workers. 
The community should provide special assistance 
in caring for the educational needs of handicapped 
children. Where possible, a special staff, special 
equipment and special instruction should be given 
the orthopedic, cardiopathic, partially-sighted, 
hard-of-hearing, mentally-retarded and _ other 
handicapped pupils. 

Library. Every school should have a library 
service which functions in all possible ways to 
enrich the instructional program and is readily 
accessible to pupils and teachers. It should make 
available well-selected up-to-date materials for 
convenient use either in a central location or by 
bookmobile. 

Modern Teaching Aids. Audio-visual materials 
and services should be available for loan from 4 
central location. Class instruction can be greatly 
enriched thru the use of such equipment as mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, recordings, and mecha- 
nisms for teaching thru sight and sound. Expense 
for this special service can be shared by several 
schools or districts. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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PART Il 


The total school picture, like a spinning coin, 
is neither heads nor tails, but a composite of both. 
As parents attending Cracker Barrel sessions 
gained a better understanding of our school pro- 
gram, they came to realize that a good curricu- 
lum is only one side of the total school and they 
felt a growing need to look at the other side of 
the coin. Such things as school staff, facilities, 
supplies and equipment, and the testing program 
had to be discussed before the total picture could 
be seen. 

This topic, “The Other Side of the Coin,” 
was the basis for three Cracker Barrel sessions. 


The Other Side of the Coin 


For these, we chose as resource persons, a 
member of the board of education, two..ele- 
mentary school principals, a special teacher, and 
a classroom teacher. Drawing from questions 
asked by parents, a sample agenda was arranged 
to stimulate thinking and discussion as well as to 
serve as a guide. At the first two meetings our 
resource persons spoke to the questions on the 
agenda and unfortunately there was little time 
left for the usual give-and-take discussions. How- 
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ever, parent interest was high, as evidenced by 
the good attendance at both meetings and by 
questions raised during the brief discussion 
periods. At our third meeting, which was about 
testing, the zest and sparkle of earlier Cracker 
Barrels was recaptured. This was probably due 
to arrangements which had been made for more 
parent participation. 


The School Staff 


The agenda for the first meeting included an 
explanation of teacher recruitment, selection, 
evaluation, salary schedule, and tenure. The re- 
source persons told the parents about the scope 
of our search for teaching candidates, the care 
that is given to their selection, the encourage- 
ment of professional advancement, and the demo- 
cratic teacher evaluation. To help them under- 
stand our system, the parents were given copies 
of the recruiting materials used and also applica- 
tion forms. They seemed particularly interested 
in the part play ed by the principal in teacher 
selection. In Tenafly each building principal 
locates, interviews, observ es, and collects refer- 
ences on possible candidates. When the principal 
feels that he has a likely candidate, he arranges 
for an interview with the superintendent. When 
together they agree on the selection of a candi- 
date, their recommendation is forwarded to the 
Board for action. 

Information given the parents about the acute 
teacher shortage brought forth questions from 
them as to possible ways of alleviating this situa- 
tion. Salaries, good working situations, and a 
permissive atmosphere were given as the major 
reasons that teachers wished to work in Tenafly. 
Thru other questions, parents indicated an interest 
in our special teachers and how they function. 
They were pleased to learn more about these 
specialists in art, music, physical education, and 
library work, and raised a question as to the pos- 
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sibility of getting additional help in the areas of 
remedial reading and psychological services. 

The parents were also told about the in-service 
training for teachers, and the responsibilities of 
the principal in helping teachers to do their best 
on the job. 


Facilities and Supplies 

Discussion for the second evening centered 
about school facilities, equipment and supplies. 
The first topic discussed was the size of the 
classes, the average at Stillman School being 26 
pupils. Parents noted that this is a better class size 
than those of other schools in the locality where 
average enrolments are in the low 30's. 

Our procedure for selecting textbooks was ex- 
plained to the group. It is done thru a committee 
of teachers, who, after consulting the other teach- 
ers, meet together and outline a tentative course 
of study for a given subject. The committee then 
requests publishers to send sample textbooks on 
that subject for consideration. Books which seem 
most clearly to fit our tentative course of study 
are selected and forwarded to all the teachers for 
study. Their choices are tabulated and a recom- 
mendation based on this selection is made to the 
superintendent. He then asks the Textbook Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education to study the 
books with a view to adopting them and the 
Board acts on their recommendation. Outlining 
this careful procedure gave the parents assurance 
that we are selecting the best possible materials 
for our program. 

Another discussion centered around changes 
that have been made in the classrooms, including 
the attractive color schemes in the painting. At- 
tention was called to the workbenches and mov- 
able furniture, to the kitchen facilities and the 
special equipment for the library, art room, prac- 
tice rooms for music, and the auditorium and 
gymnasium. 

We feel that when parents understand the 
great variety of tools now used in the schools 
they are more likely to support any needed raise 
in tax rates for school purposes. 


Measurement 

The subject of testing was particularly timely 
for our third meeting because many of the chil- 
dren were then undergoing their diagnostic 
achievement tests. As a result of careful pre-plan- 
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ning this meeting was lively and interesting. To 
start it off, our resource people, the principal and 
two teachers, briefly explained to the parents the 
purposes of mental-maturity and achievement 
testing. Parents were given test kits which in- 
cluded an outline of our testing program and a 
sample of each test. 

In explaining the purpose of the tests we tried 
to make sure that the parents clearly understood 
that the testing is diagnostic in nature, given to 
help the teacher help the child. We also stressed 
the fact that the results from group mental- 
maturity tests and group achievement tests cannot 
be accepted as final. The IQ and grade level de- 
rived may not be completely reliable because of 
outside factors which might be affecting the child, 
such as the beginning of a cold, lack of sleep, or 
nervousness. Teachers, therefore, use test results 
to give them a tentative measurement of a child’s 
abilities and progress. 

After hearing this explanation and studying 
the various tests in their kits, the parents expressed 
a great deal of interest and satisfaction in the 
completeness of our academic testing program. 
They showed interest, too, in the Wetzel Grid 
for measuring physical growth, and in sociometric 
technics. The lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
Skills, given to help the teachers and principal 
evaluate the effectiveness of the entire school pro- 
gram, were also explained. 

The last half hour of the meeting was planned 
so that the parents themselves could go thru a 
test situation. They were given copies of a stand- 
ardized achievement test and took portions of 
the language arts, arithmetic, and reading sections. 
When these tests were completed it was possible 
to draw diagnostic profiles of their efforts during 
this interesting and enjoyable evening. This ex- 
perience, along with the discussion and the ex- 
amination of kits of materials, added to parents’ 
understanding of the function of the testing pro- 
gram. 


Heads or Tails 


Thru their discussion of curriculum, 
staff, facilities and equipment, a testing program, 
and parent responsibility, parents have come to 
see the interaction of these areas, one upon the 
other. The total school, like the spinning coin, 
brings to view a composite picture. 


school 
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Orientation Program 
for New Teachers 
in St. Joseph. Missouri 


In the past, the St. Joseph School District, like 
many other school systems, required at least two 
years of outside teaching experience as a condition 
of employment. We now believe that this was a 
short-sighted policy. It discouraged many teach- 
ers and lost many valuable candidates. Even the 
best quality of outside experience is a poor re- 
quirement for a district to place on teacher appli- 
cants. And even the best teacher needs help in 
becoming familiar with the new school situation 
—personnel, philosophy, resources, policies. 

The St. Joseph Schools have substituted, for 
this earlier requirement, an orientation program 
for all teachers new to the district. We feel con- 
fident that it has helped beginning teachers make 
a better adjustment than was possible before such 
a plan was established. 

The St. Joseph orientation program serves a 
two-fold purpose: 


1. It acquaints the teacher with the instruc- 
tional philosophy of our school system and 
helps to familiarize him with the facilities 
which our system provides for implementing 
that philosophy. 

. It assures him closely-supervised guidance 
during his first year in the schools. 


N 


Various technics have been used to accomplish 
these objectives. The program which was inaugu- 
rated is based on a series of semi-monthly meet- 
ings with each session lasting one and one-half 
hours. Attendance at these meetings is required 
of all teachers who are serving their first year in 
the St. Joseph Schools. Any other teachers or 
principals who wish to attend these sessions are 
welcome. 

At the first session, the superintendent of 
schools, the assistant superintendents, the super- 
visors, and the consultants are introduced. Each 
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supervisor takes a few minutes to explain his de- 
partment as it is related to the total school pro- 
gram. The work of his department is explained 
in terms of “What can I do to help you—the 
beginning teacher?” At another session a film on 
classroom discipline is shown, with the discussion 
led by the assistant superintendent in charge of 
instruction. At a third session, the film, Under- 
standing Children, is the starting point for a dis- 
cussion led by the superv isor of guidance. During 
this session information is given on the availability 
of tests and the proper use of test results. Ques- 
tions of pupil evaluation are discussed, and the 
cumulative record card is explained carefully as a 
tool for understanding children. The contribu- 
tions which various community agencies can make 
to the handling of certain types of school prob- 
lems are also explained. 

Other sessions are devoted to methods of teach- 
ing. New teachers are introduced to available in- 
structional aids and are given guidance in the use 
of the supplementary book room and visual aids. 

Each year a pre-term session is held for all 
teachers—both experienced and new. It is planned 
by a committee of the local teachers’ association 
working in cooperation with the department of 
instruction and the administrative offices. The 
pre-term session consists of general sessions with 
speakers of national reputation, workshops on 
various topics of current interest, discussions with 
supervisors, and meetings in the buildings to 
which the teachers are assigned. This latter prac- 
tice has met with great favor among teachers and 
principals. Teachers have an opportunity to take 
care of all the chores that are necessary in getting 
ready for the first day of school. School staffs can 
meet together and exchange ideas. New teachers 
become acquainted with the building, and, in gen- 
eral, the tone is set for the year’s work. 
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A group of first-year teachers meet with supervisors 
of music, art, and teacher training to discuss prob- 
lems of instruction 






















Teachers new to the St. Joseph Schools observe a 
sixth-grade lesson taught by a specialist in reading 


Teachers attend a summer workshop in reading 





Demonstration lessons are also used to help teach- 
ers new to the St. Joseph Schools. A consultant who 
is well trained in the particular area under discussion 
teaches demonstration lessons in the classroom of a 
beginning teacher. New teachers of the same grade 
level observe the demonstration and participate in 
discussion at the close of the lesson. 

The supervisors and the consultants hold meetings 
of teachers of each grade level for the beginning 
teachers. They also sponsor workshops during the 
school year, and make frequent visits to the Class- 
rooms of new teachers. 

While supervisors and consultants give much help 
to teachers, it is a basic tenet in our philosophy that 
the major responsibility for supervision of the in- 
structional program in a building rests upon the 
principal. During the first quarter when a teacher is 
assigned to a building, the principal makes frequent 
observations of the teacher’s work and discusses in- 
structional problems and opportunities with him. At 
the end of the first quarter, teachers new to the 
system are evaluated by the principals according to 
the teacher evaluation scale adopted by our schools. 
This scale, the items for which were compiled bya 
teacher committee, is explained in detail to the be- 
ginning teacher. 

It should be reiterated that in St. Joseph, class- 
room supervision is a direct padi sh of the 
building principal. The principal and the teacher 
know che resources which are available within the 
school system and the community. They feel free to 
tap these resources whenever necessary. Conferences 
are held and written reports are made at stated in- 
tervals. If a teacher has any difficulty, opportunity 
is given her to visit and observe experienced teach- 
ers at work. If, by the end of the first semester, a 
new teacher feels that she will not be successful in 
a particular subject matter area or grade level, 4 
transfer to another situation within the district is 
arranged, if possible. By the end of the first year, 
new teachers who definitely have not been success- 
ful and who do not show improvement are directed 
into other lines of employment. 

Help for the new teacher includes more than the 
professional assistance described here. Provision 1s 
made for helping him locate suitable living quarters 
and become acquainted with the city and its re- 
sources. We believe that the new teacher in our 
schools deserves all the help we can give; in return, 
he is better able to discharge his responsibilities. 
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ientation Program for New Teachers in St. Joseph Missouri — continued 


First-year teachers select books in the supplementary The art consultant assists a group of first-year 
book room teachers in planning art projects 

















New teachers learn to operate a movie projector St. Joseph teachers learn to utilize waste materials 
for art projects 


Contributed by G. M. Coleman, Assistant Superintend- .,q Dorothy Osborne, Principal, Mark Twain School, St. 
ent in Charge of Instruction Joseph, Missouri 


Photographs by the Audio-Visual Education Department, St. Joseph Schools 


























EDWIN H. REEDER 


The Board of Education of Freeport, Illinois, 
faced an important problem recently which de- 
manded immediate action. There is complete pro- 
fessional understanding between the Board and 
the Superintendent of Schools, but the members 
of the Board felt that they would like to have 
advice on this problem from outside the city of 
Freeport. They turned, therefore, to the Divi- 
sion of Field Services of the College of Educa- 
tion of the University of Illinois for counsel. The 
Division of Field Services had recently conducted 
a building survey of Freeport, had made recom- 
mendations, and had worked with the Superin- 
tendent and the Board in carrying thru the rec- 
ommendations for the building program. 

The duty of studying the various aspects of 
Freeport’ S problem and of making recommenda- 
tions was assigned to me. I visited the city, talked 
with the Superintendent and a member of the 
Board, and had a conference with the elementary 
school principals. The remainder of this article 
consists of the report that was made to the Board 
of Education. It includes an analysis of the prob- 
lem and recommendations for action. 

If the situation which demanded study in Free- 
port were unique, this report would have no place 
in a national magazine devoted to problems of 
one important segment of the public school sys- 
tem. But it would seem that the situation which 
faced Freeport is analogous to that which faces a 
large number of school systems. 


The Situation 


The city of Freeport has eight elementary 
schools, the smallest of which has eight teachers. 
In seven of the eight schools, there is a principal 
who teaches half-time and devotes the other half 
to the responsibilities of the principalship. In the 
eighth school is a principal who devotes half of 
his time to the duties of supervision of education 
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A Practical Problem 
in Leadership 











for atypical children and the other half to gen- 
eral supervision of his school. Special education 
for atypical children is centered in this school. 
For several years Freeport has employed a 
woman as curriculum coordinator. This woman 
has now resigned. Her resignation raises the prob- 
lem of what should be done in the future to 
secure the most favorable conditions for efficient 
elementary school administration and for con- 
tinuous improvement of the elementary school 
curriculum and program of instruction. 


The Problem 


The Board of Education faces the problem of 
making a choice among four options: 


(1) The Board may choose not to replace the pres- 
ent curriculum coordinator and to have the 
principals remain as half-time teachers. 

(2) The Board may choose to employ a new cur- 
riculum coordinator and have the principals re- 
main as half-time teachers. 

(3) The Board may choose to free the principals 
from all teaching duties and to refrain from em- 
ploying a new curriculum coordinator. 

(4) The Board may choose to free the principals 
from all teaching duties and to employ a new 
curriculum coordinator. 


The adoption of (1) above will save the schools 
the expense of the curriculum coordinator’s sal- 
ary. The adoption of (2) will leave the budget as 
it is. The adoption of (3) will cost approximately 
$12,000 additional. The adoption of (4) will cost 
almost $20,000 additional. 


Assumptions 


Any recommendations with respect to policy 
in a school system are based on certain assump- 
tions. Whoever makes recommendations to 2 
board of education should accept the responsibil- 
ity of stating these assumptions as clearly as pos- 
sible. The assumptions on which the recommen- 
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dations at the end of this report are based are six 
in number: 

1. The purpose of supervision is to improve 
instruction. The truth of this assumption is so 
self-evident that it needs no elaboration. 

. The methods for improvement of any activ- 
ity or form of behavior, such as teaching, must be 
based upon, and be in accord with, the nature or 
character of the activity. This assumption would 
also seem to be self-evident. 

3- Teaching is a highly complicated, non-repe- 
titive, creative activity. Earlier concepts of the 
function of superv ision were probably derived 
from supervision in industry. This is unfortunate. 
The work of most employees in industry requires 
expert performance of repetitive and non-creative 
activities. The loom tender in a textile mill or 
the worker on an assembly line not only is not 
required to exercise creativity, but the character 
of his work precludes it. It is the business of the 
supervisor in industry to see that each worker 
knows exactly how to do what he is supposed to 
do, and to make sure that he does it in the pre- 
scribed way. 

By the very nature of the teaching process, 
however, there can be no exactly prescribed way. 
In the present state of our know ledge of teach- 
ing, and certainly for the foreseeable future, we 
cannot blueprint instruction. The intelligence, in- 
terests, and maturity of the class any teacher is 
teaching will vary from year to year; yet good 
instruction must be based on those characteristics 
of children. Materials of instruction change from 
year to year; the world for which the children 
are being prepared changes; and the teacher him- 
self changes. Completely repetitive teaching, if it 
were possible, would be poor teaching. 

Improvement of a non-repetitive creative ac- 
tivity can never be effected by authoritarian com- 
mands or by exact prescriptions. An essential con- 
dition for the improvement of creative activity 
is that the worker shall want to improve and that 
he shall be constantly motivated to study his own 
performance and to make it better. 

4. Probably the strongest motivation for im- 
provement in an individual is his membership in a 
group, the members of which are engaged in ac- 
tivities similar to his and are striving to solve the 
problems involved in their activities. For cor- 
roboration of this assumption, one may turn more 
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to the findings of research in industry than in 
education. The work of the group from Harvard 
at the Western Electric plant in Hawthorne, 
Illinois, and its interpretation by Elton Mayo? 
offer the most conclusive proof for this assump- 
tion. Studies in education have confirmed the 
findings of the Harvard research group. 

5. The teachers of an individual school, under 
the inspirational leadership of a principal, should 
constitute the basic unit for the improvement of 
instruction in the schools of the United States. 
This assumption follows logically and inevitably 
from the assumptions stated and discussed above. 
Moreover, the assumption is not one which is 
held by the writer alone; it may be confidently 
stated that it is generally accepted i in principle by 
educational theorists and practitioners thruout 
the country. 

6. In a multiple school system such as Free- 
port, there is a real need for means of coordinat- 
ing the efforts of the individual school profes- 
sional teams. If School A is doing some interesting 
work in studying its teaching of the social studies, 
for example, it will be unfortunate if the other 
schools cannot learn about what School A is find- 
ing out, and use it in their own work. Or, per- 
haps, an entire school system might attack one 
important and complicated professional problem, 
and sub-problems may be assigned or accepted 
for special study by each faculty team. 

A word of caution is appropriate at this point. 
Coordination does not mean uniformity or stand- 
ardization. A good coordinator assumes the re- 
sponsibility of making available to all groups the 
discoveries of any one; but he does not force ac- 
ceptance, nor stifle the creativity of any groups. 


Recommendations 

In the light of the above assumptions, the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made to the Board 
of Education of Freeport: 

(1) To adopt the first option stated above by 
failing to employ a new curriculum coordinator 
and leaving the principals as half-time teachers 
would be a serious and definite step backward 
for Freeport. It is therefore recommended that 


1 Mayo, Elton. The Social Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization, and The Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization. Boston: Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 


1945 and 1946. 
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the first option should be rejected by the Board. 

(2) To adopt the second option, employing a 
new curriculum coordinator and leaving the 
principals as half-time teachers, would preclude 
the kind of progress in the improvement of the 
instructional program of Freeport which the chil- 
dren and the citizens deserve. It is therefore re- 
commended that this option also be rejected. 

(3) To adopt the third option, making the 
principals full-time supervisory officers, but not 
employi ing a new curriculum coordinator would, 
in the opinion of the writer, be a step forward, 
provided Recommendation (5) is adopted. But 
the adoption of the third option would not be 
ideal in the light of the sixth assumption. It is 
therefore recommended that the third option be 
adopted only if financial necessity makes it advis- 
able. 

(4) The fourth option, relieving the principals 
from all teaching responsibility and employing a 
new curriculum coordinator, would be the most 
satisfactory way of insuring continuous improve- 
ment in the instructional program of the schools 
of Freeport. It is therefore recommended that 
this option be adopted by the Board if such adop- 
tion can possibly be managed. 

(5) In case either option three or four is 
adopted, one further recommendation is offered. 
Extensive study has been devoted to the theory 
of supervision in the last ten or fifteen years. 
Much progress has been made, and many new 
methods and technics have been devised. 

Both options three and four will demand the 
expenditure of more money. The Board of Educa- 
tion has the responsibility of insuring that the 
citizens receive full value for this additional ex- 
penditure. 

It is therefore recommended that if either op- 
tion three or four is adopted, the principals should 
organize themselves into a sort of professional 
seminar group to make a thoro study of some of 
the recent books and other publications dealing 
with the field of supervision. The group should 
meet once or twice a month on school time; they 
should accept responsibility for serious considera- 
tion of printed materials; they should discuss 
these in their study group; and they should: re- 
port to each other the means they are using to 
put into practice the theories they have read about 
and accepted. 
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(6) It is further recommended that the prin- 
cipals should report to the Board, thru the Super- 
intendent, the progress they are making as super- 
visory officers in improving the educational p pro- 
gram of the schools of Freeport. If this is done, 
either the Board or the Superintendent will be 
ready at any time to justify the additional ex- 
penditure entailed by the adoption of either op- 
tion three or four. 

One final consideration remains. Are all of the 
elementary schools of Freeport large enough to 
justify the employment of a full-time supervising 
principal? 

This question involves a matter of judgment. 
I believe that there is general acceptance among 
the school people of the United States that the 
determining factor in answ ering the question is 
not the number of pupils but the number of 
teachers. I also believe that there is acceptance 
of the idea that if there are at least eight teachers 
in a school, then the employ ment of a full-time 
superv ising principal is justified. In the light of 
this point of view, the employment of such a 
principal for each of the schools of F reeport is 
justifiable. 





FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AUTHENTIC folk 
music on RECORDS including THE ETHNIC 
FOLKWAYS LIBRARY which contains an unusual 
selection of the music of over 200 peoples re- 
corded on location by native orchestras and vocal 
groups; each Long Play Record is accompanied 
by extensive notes by famous collectors and recog- 
nized authorities . . . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW OWN series 
for children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERI- 
CAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE SERIES. 


Many of the issues are original recordings on 
HIGH FIDELITY—40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLK- 
WAYS RECORDS are guaranteed for quality of 


reproduction and content. 


For complete catalogue write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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VICTOR WEIDENSEE 


Tho he may not know a tuba from a piccolo, 
the elementary school principal should be aware 
of one of the most important questions in public 
school music and so be in a position to explain 
to his patrons his policy in regard to it. The ques- 
tion is: When is the best time to start elementary 
students in instrumental music? 

It is accepted knowledge that maturation has 
a great deal to do w ith the ability of children to 
learn. For this reason, the relationship between 
maturation and how it applies to teaching instru- 
mental music must be understood. There seems 
to be no lower limit at which private music in- 
struction can be started. However, the problem 
faced by school administrators is that of finding 
the time when a large number of students can 
begin their training in instrumental music as a 
group. For the best possible results it is impor- 
tant that a “best time for the most children” be 
found. This best time can be found by studying 
how children grow—physically, psy chologically ’ 
and socially. 


The Primary Child 

Physically, most children in the primary grades 
are too small to study a real musical instrument. 
A real instrument places too great a demand on 
the accessory or small muscles that control fine 
muscular action. The child during this period of 
growth is able to control his large or fundamental 
muscles quite well and thus his musical activities 
should consist of experiences that make use of 
them. Such activities as rhythm bands are ideal at 
this age because the child can make full use of his 
fundamental muscles while at the same time he is 
developing rhythmic response. 

Psychologically, the children in the primary 
grades are not mature enough to attempt the 
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study of a real instrument that demands close at- 
tention to detail. The child is very dependent 
upon adults for a great many of his wants. He 
does not have the independence of thought nor 
the curiosity for knowledge that the more mature 
child of the intermediate grades will have. It 
might be possible for the primary grade student 
to learn how to play a real musical instrument, 
but the amount he would learn would not be 
enough to warrant the time spent in teaching. It 
would be of more benefit to the student to have 
the simple rhythm band instruments taught at this 
level. 

Most children in the primary grades are not 
developed socially to the point of wanting to be 
a part of the group. The individual child may be- 
long to several small groups but there is little 

“gang spirit” in which the entire class is interested 
in a common goal. Because public school music 
is taught as a cooperative effort thru group in- 
struction, this “gang spirit” is a must for success- 
ful teaching. Primary students do not. have this 
quality, and until the child is mature enough to 
have it there should be no effort to introduce 
instrumental music. 


The Intermediate Child 

When the child reaches the fourth grade he 
has usually developed physically to the place 
where it is ‘possible for him to use the fundamental 
muscles. Lee and Lee state, “between the ages of 
eight and twelve, or roughly in grades four to six, 
is the best time to lay the foundation for acces- 
sory muscle development.”? 


1 J. Murray Lee and Dorris M. Lee. The Child and His 


Curriculum. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
1950. p. 29. 
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George Hubbard in his book says, “fineness of 
muscle coordination does not come until the child 
reaches the age of ten or about the fifth grade.” 

Annie D. Inskeep, when referring to the inter- 
mediate student, says, “if children ever are to 
play a musical instrument they must lay the basis 
during these years.”’* 

From a phy sical readiness point of view these 
statements can be the cue as to when the begin- 
ning instrumentalist can be started. If the begin- 
ning of accessory muscle control is found in “the 
third and fourth grades, time for music should 
not be used for the introduction of real musical 
instruments. Rather the time should be used in 
dev eloping the accessory muscles thru the use of 
pre- -band instruments. The use of these pre-band 
instruments during the late primary and early in- 
termediate levels gives several advantages over the 
use of real instruments: 


1. It gives the student an opportunity to use his 
accessory muscles on simple manipulatons that 
do not tax them to the point where many unsuc- 
— experiences will be the result. 

. The teacher is given the opportunity to w atch 
ie child and thus better decide what type of real 
instrument would vest suit him. 

3. It gives the student a year in which to learn 
the basic mechanics of music without the hin- 
drance of a complex instrument. The child in the 
intermediate grades is interested in broadening 
his horizons and he accepts vicarious experiences 
because he is interested in discovering new things. 
The child of the fifth grade is eager to learn the 
more complicated skills such as those presented 
in studying a real musical instrument. The span 
of attention for children of this age level is longer 
than for primary students, and, consequently, the 
amount of effort put forth by the students is 
enough to warrant the study of a real instrument. 

Socially, the child in the ‘intermediate grades 1 is 
developed, or is fast developing, to the point 
where he is well able to begin the cooperative 
experiences involved in studying a musical in- 


* George E. Hubbard. Music Teaching in the Elemen- 
tary Grades. New York: American Book Company. 
1934. p. 78. 

8’ Annie D. Inskeep. Child Adjustment in Relation to 
Growth and Development. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc. 1930. p. 97. 
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strument as taught in the public schools. The 
“gang spirit” begins to develop in the late pri- 
mary and early intermediate grades but does not 
reach a maximum until the late intermediate 
grades. By the time a child reaches the fifth or 
sixth grade this spirit is one of the dominant 


things in his life. This “gang spirit” is one of the 
greatest educational opportunities provided by 
maturation and offers an ideal opportunity for the 
elementary student to begin instruction in in- 
strumental music. 


Conclusion 

From the discussion in the foregoing para- 
graphs the following can be arrived at as answers 
to the basic question: When should elementary 
students begin studying real musical instruments? 


Children must be sufficiently mature before in- 
strumental music instruction is attempted. 
The child must be physically ready, psy- 
chologically ready, and socially ready. The 
total readiness, or maturity, is not attained 
until the elementary child reaches the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Instruments that require a high degree of acces- 
sory muscle control should not be taught 
until the child has this control. This means 
that the fifth or sixth grades are the best time 
to introduce such instruments as the clarinet, 
flute, oboe, saxaphone, and violin. 

The larger instruments should not be taught un- 
til the child is physically able to handle them. 
This means that the teaching of such instru- 
ments as tuba, trombone, baritone horn, bas- 
soon, string bass, and cello should be delayed 
until at least the fifth grade—better yet, the 
sixth. 

Instrumental music instruction of the group- 
lesson type as used in the public schools is 
very dependent upon the “gang spirit” found 
in children. This feeling is at its height in the 
late intermediate grades. Therefore, it 1s 
advisable to wait until at least the fifth grade, 
and, if possible, the sixth, in order to reap 
the motivation benefits of this “gang spirit.” 

* * * - * 
Eprror’s Nore: For a brief description of an 

interesting instrumental music program, see pp. 24- 


25 of the October issue of THe Nationat ELEMEN- 
TARY PRINCIPAL, 
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Sociometric Approach 
to Group Study 


TAFT B. BOTNER 


’ 


“What in the world is sociometrics?” was the 
response of a group of teachers when it was 
suggested that they make a sociometric study of 
their classes. Sociometrics is a technical-sounding 
term, but really it is very simple. It is a technic 
for the study of the interrelationships of a group. 
Its purpose is to study group structure and the 
relation of one person to another and to the group 
as a whole. The sociogram is a graphic represen- 
tation of inner group relations. We might call it 
a visual aid for studying group patterns, and, like 
all other visual aids, it should be used only to 
supplement other methods. 

The value of sociometric study is in its poten- 
tiality for helping the teacher develop a greater 
understanding of group behavior so that he may 
function more wisely in guiding and working 
with the group. The sociogram does not provide 
definitive answers to questions that arise, but it 
may serve as a stimulus to open up new per- 
spectives for observation and for understanding 
the social adjustment of the individual to the 
group. It may stimulate teachers to observe pupils 
more acutely, and consequently to see, under- 
stand, and record valuable information more 
accurately. 

Two cautions should be observed in the use of 
sociometric procedures. They do not replace but 
rather supplement other sources of information. 
Second, they can be used successfully only when 
good rapport exists between pupils and teachers. 
This is especially true in grade levels above the 
primary. 

One of the greatest values of the sociogram is 
that it serves to make the teacher conscious that 
there is such a thing as group structure; that 
certain individuals may be, and may feel, rejected 
by the group. All too often the teacher is not 
conscious that such relationships exist. Suppose a 
sociogram reveals that Ruth is an “isolate”; that 
is, she is not an accepted member of the group. 


es) 
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Now that the teacher knows this, so what? That 
is the response which came from a group of 
teachers when they were first introduced to this 
approach for studying group dynamics. Is the 
answer simply to inform the group, or the leader 
of the group, that they should play with Ruth 
and accept her into their clique? It is not as sim- 
ple as all that. Even if the group should accept 
Ruth on those terms, there is little assurance that 
she: would feel free to cooperate. It is very likely 
that Ruth has just as determinedly withdrawn as 
she has been rejected. 

There are numerous reasons w hy Ruth might 
be rejected or why she has w ithdrawn from the 
activities of the group. It could be due to a physi- 
cal defect which makes it impossible for her to 
successfully participate in the activities of the 
group; to undesirable personal habits; to speech 
defects; to economic background; or to any one 
or more possible causes. Wi hen the causes are dis- 
covered, the problem may be attacked with 
greater possibility of success. 

The gathering of data for a sociogram is very 
simple and does not require any specialized skill 
or training. The objective is to get each member 
of the group to express a choice among the group 
involving a social situation. The type of choice 
pupils are asked to make would depend upon the 
age level of the group, it being important to 
make the choice involve that which is, or might 
be, a real situation. A second-grade teacher asked 
his pupils to indicate the classmate he would 
invite to his house to have ice cream and cookies 
on his birthday. After each child had made his 
choice, he was asked to select a second and third 
child to invite if his mother should decide he 
could have three little friends for this party. 

Each pupil was given a strip of paper one inch 
wide and eight inches long which was divided 
into four equal sections with the child’s name 
written in the first section. He was asked to write 
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his first choice in the section following his name; 
his second choice in the next; and then the third 
choice. This is how Henry’s slip of paper ap- 
peared w hen it was completed. 





' 2 3 


Henry | June Sally | Tommy 

















When all pupils had made their choices and writ- 
ten them on their paper the teacher had tw enty- 
eight like the one Henry made. The next task is 
to organize this data in such a w ay that it can be 
analy zed easily and quickly. The graphic repre- 
sentation of the choice is called a sociogram. In 
plotting first choices it helps to fold the slip 
of paper in the center so that only the first choice 
is visible. When this is done the slips of paper 
are arranged on a table, placing in a central posi- 
tion the slips of the two or three children who 
seem to kave been selected most. Others are 
arranged around these, the selections pointing in 
the direction of the child’s name slip. In begin- 
ning the arrangement of the selection slips, the 


placement would look something like the sketch 
below. 


The other selection slips are arranged, shifting 
and rearranging them until they are placed so 
that they may be plotted on paper. It is common 
practice to use a circle to represent girls and a 
rectangle for boys and to draw in a solid line 
pointing to the name of the child selected. After 
these first choices are plotted, second and third 
choices are drawn in, using a broken or dotted 
line to indicate selections. The completed socio- 
gram of a second-grade class in a small rural 
school is shown below. First and second choices 
only are shown on this sociogram. 
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Ruth, Paul, and Imogene are isolates. When the 
third choice of each child is added, Ruth is the 
only remaining isolate. Ruth came from a family 
of very low socio-economic status. She was about 
two years older than other members of her grade 
group, dressed poorly, and was attending this 
school for the first time. Her retardation was due 
to non-attendance rather than lack of ability. 

After constructing the above sociogram, the 
teacher began to observe Ruth and her relation- 
ships with the group. Ruth was above average in 
ability and did all her work well. She would have 
been the last child in the class to be labeled a 
“problem child.” In reality she was not a “prob- 
lem child,” but a child with problems. The teacher 
observed that Ruth seldom played with any of 
the group during free-play periods, but was usu- 
ally found standing in the hall or some place 
withdrawn from the group. She preferred to 
work alone in class work and no one seemed 
anxious to work with her. 

Since Ruth was capable and did her work well, 
the teacher decided to use this as the basis to aid 
Ruth in gaining status with the group. The 
teacher praised Ruth more often for her excellent 
work, displayed outstanding work more often, 
and assigned her the task of helping some of the 
slower learners and less mature pupils. It was not 
too long before this began to bear fruit, and some 
of the pupils began to ask to work with Ruth. 
June, a very popular child within the group who 
really needed no help, began to request Ruth’s 
assistance. Gradually Ruth became a participating 
member of the group. As isolates such as Ruth 
are accepted and become a functioning part of 
the group, stars become less conspicuous. 

The changes that took place in Ruth and within 
the group did not happen over night. The pattern 
of withdrawal had made its imprint, and social 
interaction for Ruth came slowly at first, but 
more surely and swiftly as she was accepted and 
felt a part ‘of the group because she was wanted. 
The teacher must, above all, avoid impatience 
and the urge to push the process along too 
rapidly. The teacher can do much to bring 
about an environment conducive to social inter- 
action; however, the growth process must evolve 
within the group and the individual. It cannot be 
forced. 

The important point to note in studying the 
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preceding illustration is that before the plotting 
of the sociogram, the teacher did not realize that 
Ruth had any problems. This is often the case 
with the quiet child who causes the teacher no 
trouble and “gets her lessons.” As was pointed 
out in the beginning, the sociometric study served 
to make the teacher conscious of a situation he 
had heretofore failed to recognize. 

“Sociometrics? So what?” Try the technic 
some time. Its revelations are often surprising 
and rewarding. 


We Need These Things 


(Continued from p. 20) 


The foregoing has attempted to explain what 
it takes to do for children what we want our 
schools to do for them. 

The principal in his leadership role visualizes 
the basic provisions for a good educational pro- 
gram. He helps teachers, children, parents, and 
others in the community to recognize the value 
of these provisions. He then has the responsibility 
of working democratically toward achieving 
them. 





“Food for hungry minds”— 


BOOKS TO STRETCH ON 


How can books for beginning readers be writ- 
ten at the level of early reading skills and still 
be UP to the thinking level of active, curious, 
six-, seven-, and eight-year-olds? 


This series of 12 sixteen-page books offers a 
two-pronged attack on the problem—(1) un- 
usual stories with a real plot, modern setting, 
genuine characters, and sound climax; (2) a 
richness of detail in the illustrations for the 
young child to see, to examine, to wonder about, 
and to discuss in class. The illustrations (signs, 
people, traffic, background action) will carry 
children’s thinking even beyond the plots of the 
stories. 


BOOKS TO STRETCH ON will make reading 
fun and in so doing will be a great boost to 
learning. 


For full details about this new concept of teach- 
ing beginning reading, write to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois White Plains, N. Y. 
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Even in the best of classes, with the best be- 
haved children, there arise situations which 
threaten to interrupt the lesson. These situations 
occur because pupils, for various reasons, lose 
their self-control. Our problem, then, is to help 
pupils to regain self-control as quickly as possible, 
with a minimum of distraction to the rest of the 
class. In order to see how experienced teachers 
handle some of these typical situations, let’s look 
at the teacher’s casebook. 

The fourth grade class is reading quietly the 
story which the teacher has skillfully motivated. 
She is noting the names of pupils whose lip move- 
ments show that they are reading word for word. 

But this peaceful scene is about to be shattered. 
Frank brought his water-pistol to class. They are 
“de rigueur” in his neighborhood now and no 
self-respecting member of his gang would go 
abroad without one. Of course, Frank knows that 
such toys are forbidden in class and that his 
mother “would kill him” if she knew he had 
sneaked it to school, but this is the most wonder- 
ful water-pistol in the whole world. It cost 49 
cents; it shoots 500 shots; and the gang’s eyes will 
pop when they see it! 

He has been fondling the pistol in his pocket 
all morning and conjuring day dreams of high 
adventure with it. Those day dreams are now 
building up a high level of excitement; Frank’s 
blood pressure is w ay up and his self-control is 
going way down. It is slipping away so fast that 
the pistol i is coming out of his pocket. In his day 
dream he is taking a pot shot at Tommy —didn’t 
by ommy squirt him yesterday? Oh boy, wouldn’t 
Tommy ; jump if I gave this trigger just one... 
little squeeze. ! Now the ego-censor fights 
hard for control; the danger signals are up. Frank 
looks around to see if the coast is clear—yup, 
everybody’s readin’ . . . too bad Dick ain’t lookin’ 
this way ... how about the teacher? 
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At that precise moment the teacher espies the 
drama that is about to unfold; she sees the gun 
poised behind the reader, the furtive glances .. . 
and then she catches Frank’s eye. What would 
you do in this situation? 

You could say, in your most formidable voice, 

“I just Dare you to ‘shoot that gun.” He might, 
at that. Whether he did or not, it would be the 
end of the reading lesson. All eyes would focus 
on Frank, then on you, to see what would hap- 
pen next. 

The experienced teacher will purse her lips, 
look into Frank’s eyes with a bit of sparkle and 
good humor in her own, and merely shake her 
head from side to side. Frank will probably turn 
scarlet, slouch down in his seat, and pretend to 
become fascinated by the story in his reader. 
Most important, the lesson will continue without 
interruption. The teacher will have used an age- 
old trick of the trade called signal control. 

Signal control helps a youngster to regain self- 
control over some overwhelming impulse which 
he could not conquer alone without the teacher’s 
interference. In Frank’s case, the attraction of the 
water-pistol was more than he could handle 
without her help. 

Signal control helps the youngster before he 
gets into trouble. It is particularly valuable be- 
cause it establishes close relationships; so few 
words, or none at all, are used. In Frank’s case the 
teacher has said with her eyes, “I know it’s a 
great temptation, and it would be such fun... 
but this is neither the time nor the place. Wait 
until you get him outside school.” She didn’t em- 
barrass Frank in front of his peers; she didn’t 
threaten him; she didn’t “make a big fuss about 
nothin’ ”’; and she didn’t confiscate the beloved 
pistol. 

The variations of signal controls are many. 
There’s the “uh-uh,” the cleared throat, the wag- 
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. both eye- 


ging finger, and the raised eyebrow . 
brows are reserved for truly serious offenses. 
Each signal has its own special application and 
the circumstances in which they are applied are 
legion. These circumstances fall into the genus 


about to . . . about to throw a spitball, about to 
copy from a neighbor, about to trip somebody. 


At this point, some readers are doubtlesslv 
saying to themselves, “That’s a nice, pat solution. 
But suppose Frank continues to play with the 
pistol?” Distracting toys have always been a 
problem in the classroom, whether they are yo- 
yos, balls, knives, jacks, or costume jew elry. A 
little girl’s new pocketbook with a loud snap can 
be as distracting as a pneumatic hammer. What- 
ever the object of teacher torture, the pupil can- 
not resist the temptation to bounce it, snap it, 
click it, rattle it, or just sit and admire it to the 
complete exclusion of any learning. In that case 
it is time for removal control. Let’s take another 
look into the teacher’s casebook. 


Jimmy is hypnotized by his shiny, new Boy 
Scout knife which he has placed tenderly on his 
desk for all to admire. Click goes the blade, snap 
goes the can-opener, and clunk it goes on the 
floor. There also goes Jimmy’s spelling lesson— 
and Helen’s—and Joey’s. What would you do? 


You can say austerely, “Young man, I'll take 
that,” and ceremoniously confiscate it and put 
it into the bottom drawer of your desk along 
with all the other impedimenta such as tops, balls, 
and guns. If you do, Jimmy most certainly will 
not concentrate on those examples. He will worry 
for the rest of the morning about whether or not 
you will give him back his cherished knife, what 
his mother will say if she finds out about this, 
what his father will say when his mother tells 
him, what his aunt (who gave him the knife for 
his birthday) will say about his carelessness 
what “the fellers” will say. 





The chain reaction won’t stop with Jimmy. 
Joey will be thinking, “She’s an old meanie. Bet 
I wouldn’t give up my knife as easily as that.” 
Helen will be thinking, “Serves that Jimmy right; 
that’s what he gets for throwing snowballs at 
me.” All others with knives will be clutching 
them inside their pockets to make sure they do 
not meet a similar fate. 
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The experienced teacher handles these situa- 
tions differently. She walks quietly down to 
Jimmy and says, “Jimmy, I know how much you 
like that knife. It is a beauty. But just so that you 
and Joey and Helen and ‘all of us can get our 
minds on this work, suppose you put it into my 
top drawer and pick it up at noon.” 


Now, instead of all that worry and antagonism 
which would have been aroused by the teacher’s 
confiscation, Jimmy knows that he will get his 
knife back, and when he will get it. He also 
knows that his mother isn’t going to set up a 
chain of recriminations. He didn’t have to sur- 
render it ignominiously in front of his peers. 
Jimmy can now regain his self-control and go on 
with his lesson. 


Signal control and removal control—these are 
two methods which wise teachers have been us- 
ing successfully for many years to meet some of 
the situations where children need help to regain 
self-control. 








D-G Beginners Globe and U.S. Map are 
designed specifically for use in the Primary 
Grades (Readiness Stage) where children 
first begin to wonder about their world. 








Write for Circular Gigc 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 
Maps — Globes — Charts — Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


Our system of using student help i in the office 
and cafeteria offers v aluable experience for future 
employment. Students go thru the same pro- 
cedures that are required for securing and carry- 
ing out a job assignment in later life. Three of 
our student jobs are described here. 

Cafeteria Outside Sales Clerk. Students write 
letters of application for this job. They must be 
in good standing in citizenship and human rela- 
tions, and skilled in arithmetic and making change. 
They sell milk, fruit juices, candy, ice cream, and 
nuts to the children who bring sack lunches and 
wish to supplement their noon meal. They serve 
for one month and then apply for another job. 

Cafeteria Ticket Monitor. Each candidate fills 
out our regular application form. See reproduc- 
tion of application blank in next column.) After 
a child has been selected, I remind him that this 
is strictly an honor job, that there is no remunera- 
tion but that it is a greatly appreciated service to 
the school, a valuable experience for a student, 
and a great help to the principal. Clear and de- 
tailed instructions are given to the child so that 
the tickets are handled efficiently and kept in 
proper order. The other children show their ap- 
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preciation for this service by thanking the helper 
and by speaking courteously to him in the lunch 
line. 





San Diego City Schools 
Benjamin Franklin School 

Date: ___ 

I want to apply for the job of —________ 

1. My qualifications: (Tell briefly why 
you think you are qualified.) 


My Promise: 

I promise to do my very best to fulfill 
the duties of this office and to keep 
my work and my citizenship up to the 
standard that is expected of me. I will 
try to help other children follow the 
school rules and make the school a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 


Pupil’s signature___ ee 
Room No. 


N 





3. My Endorsement: 
A. Teacher 
I recommend_____ for this office. 
Feacher’s signature. .._..— 
B. Parent 
aiaamniais has my permission to 
accept this office and we will help 
him in every way we can. 
Parent’s signature__—________. 





4. My Assignment: 
A. Approved. You may 
I 
Principal’s signature _— 
B. The job you requested has been 
filled. Your name is on my list. 
Principal’s signature 


report to 




















Student Secretary. Here again the form appli- 
cation is used. The student accepting the job 
receives instructions from the school secretary on 
such things as these: how to use the telephone 
properly, to get and pass on correct information 
over the telephone; how to handle guests courte- 
ously; how to assist children in locating lost and 
found articles. Under direction of the school sec- 
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retary, the student also helps with the general 
office work. This assistance is given during the 
lunch hour and occasionally during the school 
period by special arrangement. The public con- 
tact, both by phone and by personal visits, is good 
experience, as is also the office procedure geared 
to the elementary school level. 

Louise WELLER, Principal 

Benjamin Franklin School 

San Diego, California 


CLERICAL HELP 


I have partially solved my problems of obtain- 
ing clerical help. Best of all, the solution is in- 
expensive yet efficient. 

I asked the sixth-grade teachers for five girls 
(one for each day of the school week) and 
trained them in the secretarial duties I wanted 
them to take over. A partial list of those duties 
is as follows: 


Prepare daily lunch count 
Make out daily attendance report 


Prepare banking totals 

Deliver teachers’ mail 

Answer phone and greet guests 
Do office duplicating 


The list is actually much longer, but this should 

give an idea of some of the duties sixth-graders 

can perform efficiently and responsibly, once 
they have been trained. 

Each secretary, and they love that title, usually 
spends about the first hour of the morning doing 
office work on her assigned day. She also brings 
school work so that no time is wasted in case 
there is a lull. 

Since the experiment was started, I have been 
able to spend more time each day in supervisory 
duties. Teachers and parents have been most 
pleased by the results, also, as the girls are more 
responsible and are receiving valuable training 
and experience. 

Joseru P. Rosirai.ie, Principal 
North School 
Seekonk, Massachusetts 


An integrated reading program 
for the elementary school 





Boston New York 





THE McKEE READING FOR MEANING SERIES 


Basal for grades 1-6 


Mabel La Rue-TINY TOOSEY’S BIRTHDAY 


A supplementary reader for the first grade 


Fan Kissen - TALES FROM THE FOUR WINDS 


Enrichment for grades 3, 4, and 5 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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State and Loeal 


ALASKA 


Good news! The Alaska Elementary Principals 
Association was organized at the meeting held in 
the Mt. Spurr School, Elmendorf, Alaska, on Thurs- 
day, December 16th . . . Principals from Anchorage, 
Fort Richardson, and Elmendorf attended the meet- 
ing. The Alaska Teacher became the official organ 
of the newly-organized group. 

This is good news, and it comes from Roman 
Malach, Alaska representative to the Department. 
For some years, a number of Alaska principals 
have been members of the national Department 
but this is the first time there has been an organ- 
ized group in the Territory. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Elementary Schoo] Administra- 
tors’ Association recently published a most inter- 
esting history of the Association, cov ering the 
period from 1928 to 1953. The 78-page publica- 
tion records, in a very readable fashion, the high- 
lights in the history of this active Association. 

The Cooperative Study of Elementary Educa- 
tion, inaugurated by the CESAA about three 
years ago, is now in its final year, according to 
current plans. A second grant of funds from the 
Rosenberg Foundation has been secured to assist 
in continuing the study thru to completion. It 
is expected that the project will be completed by 
the summer of 1955 and will culminate in the 
publication of all findings of the study. 


CONNECTICUT 


Two years ago the president and executive 
board of the Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut appointed a committee of 
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12 members to plan a status study of the elemen- 
tary school principalship in Connecticut. All prin- 
cipals in the state were surv eyed thru a ques- 
tionnaire designed to reveal information about 
status in the following areas: state certification, 
salaries; kinds of principalships; preparation of 
principals; job analysis; clerical services in 
the elementary school; professional supplemental 
services available to principals; relation of princi- 
pals to supervisors, superintendents, boards of 
education; professional experiences before becom- 
ing a principal. The returns have been tabulated 
and summarized and a report is being prepared. 


IOWA 


Mason City. Elementary school principals in 
Mason City built one of their recent meetings 
around a discussion of the question, “Who is a 
good principal?” The following outline was used 
as the basis for discussion: 


I. What would be desirable educational back- 
ground for the elementary principalship? 
A. Formal training 
1. What should be the minimum college 
requirement? 
2. Should there be a definite period of 
internship? 
B. Experience 
1. Is it necessary to have classroom teach- 
ing experience? 
2. What other educational experiences 
would be valuable? 
II. Personal Qualifications 
A. Physical fitness? 
B. Emotional Maturity? 
C. Intellectual Ability? 


~ 
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D. Social Adaptability? 
III. Leadership Qualities 
A. How has the concept of leadership 


changed? 

B. How can we develop functional leader- 
ship? 

C. In what ways can we exercise good lead- 
ership? 


KANSAS 


Expanding Horizons of the Elementary School 
is the title of the Fourth Yearbook of the Kansas 
Association of Elementary School Principals. The 
Yearbook includes the text of addresses presented 
at the South Central District Conference, sum- 
maries from discussion groups at the Conference, 
reports on association activities, and a directory 
of members. 


KENTUCKY 


Late last year, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Kentucky Education 











For the Teacher 


WAYS OF TEACHING 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By Murray Thomas, Teachers College at Brock- 
port. Discusses the nature of modern schools, 
classroom practice and methods best suited to 
various kinds of schools, discipline and planning. 
Ready, March 1955. About 576 pages. Figures 
and tables. About $4.75. 





JUDGING STUDENT PROGRESS 


By Murray Thomas. The uses of tests, observa- 
tions and estimates in relation to the pupil's 
learning and adjustment. 1954. 421 pages. 62 
figures. Tables. $4.50. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL 
STUDIES INSTRUCTION 


By M. P. Moffatt, Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, and Hazel W. Howell, Newark Public 
Schools. A practical guide, relating the teaching 
of the social studies to child growth and develop- 
ment. 1952. 486 pages. Figures, charts, and tables. 


$4.25. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., INC. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y 




















THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 


IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School of Edu 
cation, University of Oregon, WILLIAM C. 
REAVIS, Emeritus Professor of Education, Uni 
versity of Chicago, J. D. LOGSDON, Principal, 
Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin. 


This new revision of “Duties of School Principals”, 
2nd Edition, includes the latest thought and re 
search on school principalship. 

Emphasizing the new concept of education leader 
ship, the book has been completely rewritten on the 
basis of new studies in school administration. 


Reorganized to give the student a more functional 
picture of the principal’s work, the new edition 
covers every phase of school operation from routine 
details to administrative policy decisions. 


672 pages * 554” x 834” © Published June 1954 


GUIDING YOUR STUDENT TEACHER 


by DWIGHT CURTIS, Iowa State Teachers 
College and LEONARD O. ANDREWS, Ohio 
State University 


A new reference for those who work with and for 
the student teacher. Provides valuable liaison be- 
tween the college which trains student teacher and 
public school staff with whom student teacher will 
work. Suggestions and guides for “critic” who will 
supervise student teacher in adjusting to new re 
sponsibilities. 

384 pages * 554” x 83%” ¢ Published October 1954 


EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


by JAMES L. HYMES, Jr. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Here is a text that shows how to achieve closer 
home-school relations, thereby effecting more peace- 
ful homes and schools—with better instruction in 
both places and abler, happier children as the result. 
Among the problems Dr. Hymes delves into are: 
how to get more parents to meetings; how visiting a 
child’s home gives the teacher a better understand- 
ing of the child; what can be accomplished with 
short, informal notes from teachers to parents; how 
relationships between parents and children can be 
made more fruitful. 


272 pages © 554” x 83%” © Published 1953 


For approval copies write 


Dror Male». 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Association sent a most interesting and signifi- 
cant statement and request to various educational 
groups in Kentucky. The statement was sent to 
the following persons as representatives of inter- 
ested educational groups: Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Kentucky State Department of 
Education; President, Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation; Chairman, Council on Public Higher 
Education; President, Kentucky Association of 
Colleges, Secondary and E ‘lementary Schools; 
Chairman, Kentucky Cooperative Committee in 
Educational Administration; Deans and Heads 
of Departments of Education in Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions in Kentucky. 

The statement was as follows: 

The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of the Kentucky Education Association con- 
siders the following steps essential to the strength- 
ening of elementary education in Kentucky: 

. That an elementary school principal should be a 

member of any policy -forming group in the State 

of Kentucky which is concerned with matters of 


policy affecting the status of elementary education 
in the state. We further feel that the persons se- 


lected to be a part of any such group should be 
approved by the Executive Board of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 

2. That institutions offering work for elementary 
school principals should not be accredited until 
the instructors of courses designed for the train- 
ing of elementary school personnel have met the 
requirements of experience and training set up for 
the elementary school principal. 

3. That persons certified as principals of elementary 
schools should have had at least five (5) years of 
successful experience in the elementary field, hold 
a master’s degree, and be eligible for a certificate 
in administration and supervision of elementary 
schools, 


You and members of your group can be of 
great help to education in Kentucky if you will 
promote and put into effect any of the above 
points which fall into your area of concern. We 
will appreciate having your reactions to these 
proposals as well as any suggestions you may 
have. 


MISSOURI 


Last spring, the Department of Elementary 





The Road to Success in Arithmetie 


A resourceful teacher knows that how a child learns arithmetic is as 





important as what he learns. If he learns to “think arithmetic” clearly and 
accurately from the beginning, his foundation for growth will be solid 
and his progress will be sure. 


This is why a resourceful teacher knows it does matter what kind of 
arithmetic textbook she uses. For learning to think clearly in arithmetic 
depends on understandable language and sound teaching methods. A 
“crutch” which seems so helpful at one stage of the child’s learning may 
be a “hitching post” at another, keeping the child tied. Making sure of the 
right language and the right teaching methods early in teaching helps 
to keep to a minimum the “unlearning” which children sometimes need 
to do. 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, for grades 1 through 8, stresses clear 
thinking and full understanding of each step. With this program children 
learn the best and most economical way from the start. A resourceful 
teacher knows this is the program she wants to use. 





45 East 17th Street e New York 3, N. Y. 


Sther Burdett 


Chicago e Dallas e San Francisco 
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e No gas installation required 
@ Portable « Lightweight * Handy 
e Greater heat potential 


No. LP 800 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM 





BUNSEN-TYPE 


@ Uses LP (Liquefied Petroleum) gas in handy, 
disposable tank. No refilling problem. . . tank can 
be replaced in a few seconds. 





@ Portable, lightweight, handy . . . eliminates need 
for gas piping . . . ideal for general laboratory, in- 
dustrial, and schoolroom use. 


@ All brass burner, control valve, and fittings. 


@ Unit is 5%” high in operating position. . de- 
signed for use with Turner 56” Bunsen burner 
fittings, standard laboratory tripods, hot plates, etc. 


@ Wire cradle holds tank securely... permits 


burner to be operated at any angle. 


. has just one valve for finger- 
easy Operation. 


@ Lights instantly . . 
tip, positive adjustment... 


@ Heavy-gauge tank is I.C.C. approved; complete 
with pressure relief valve. 


@ List price: $7.95 per unit (cradle included); 
replacement tank $1.95. 


SEE YOUR SUPPLIER 
THE TURNER BRASS WORKS 


or re a ” oe : Lu. fe ¥ | 
Since 1870 





School Principals in Missouri voted to start work 
on a handbook for principals. Each district in the 
state has been assigned a topic for study with a 
written report to be presented at the spring con- 
ference in 1955. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

“We now have an Elementary Schoo! Princi- 
pals Department in North Dakota!” This grati- 
fying announcement came from our state repre- 
sentative in North Dakota late last year. In his 
letter, Vincent Dodge reported that the new 
organization, formed this last fall, has some active 
plans for improving professional standards in the 
state and for working together on the solution of 
common problems. 


NORTHWEST AREA 

The Report of the Fourth Annual Northwest 
Elementary Principals Work Conference is a 
most interesting 120-page publication. It starts 
off with an account of the week of planning and 
leadership training which preceded the confer- 
ence, and includes many helpful suggestions for 
conference planning. Most of the rest of the pub- 
lication is devoted to reports of the activities dur- 
ing the two weeks of the conference. 

Copies of the report are available from Joseph 
P. Lassoie, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Washington. The cost is $2.50 
per copy. 


TEXAS 
The 1953-54 Yearbook, sponsored jointly by 
the Texas Elementary Principals and Supervisors 
Association and the Univ ersity of Texas, was pub- 
lished late last year. As in past years, the Yeat- 
book includes the text of some of the addresses 
given at the annual meeting of the Association, 
together with a directory of members. The Year- 
book Committee this year raised a question as to 
the nature of future yearbooks. In a note at the 
end of the publication, the Committee calls at- 
tention to the fact that “some members believe 
. that the Association has grown to the point 
Ww where the yearbook might be enlarged, or even 
changed i in general plan and purpose.’ ’ The Com- 
mittee, therefore, sent out a questionnaire to get 
reactions from the membership as to what would 
be desirable in future yearbooks of the Associa- 
tion. 
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WASHINGTON 


Principals in northeastern Washington have 
been conducting a study of time utilization. They 
have been keeping time logs of their activities on 
the job, and these logs were analyzed and dis- 
cussed at recent meetings in Tacoma and Yakima. 
Other areas being studied by groups of Wash- 
ington principals are the use of multipurpose 
rooms in elementary schools, and school entrance 
age. 


National Department 


ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO 


Date: March 16-19, 1955. 

Place: Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

Theme: “Education—A Community 
prise” 

Speakers: Stephen M. Corey, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; Vera Dean, Editor, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York City; E. T. Mc- 
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Ready in April! 


GUIDING GROWTH IN READING 
In Modern Elementary School 
By Margaret G. McKim 


This book describes the comprehensive 
reading program in its total classroom set- 
ting, covering both direct instruction with 
basal reading materials and the instruction 
that accompanies other classroom activities 
where reading is an integral part. The au- 
thor provides detailed illustrative material. 


c----------- 
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She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Swain, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; Ernest O. Melby, 
Dean, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 

Study Groups: Some 30 study groups are be- 
ing organized around the 10 major topics selected 
for discussion. For a list of the discussion topics, 
see pages 38-40 of the December issue of THE 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

Special group conferences: The following spe- 
cial group conferences have been organized: 

Presidents of elementary school principals’ as- 
sociations in large cities. Chairman, Anne G. 
Ruddy, President, New York Principals Associa- 
tion. 

Professors of elementary education, and ele- 
mentary school principals—a conference on ways 
to improve the program for training elementary 
school principals. Chairman, George A. Beau- 
champ, Professor of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; secretary, Wilbur 
A. Yauch, Head, Department of Education, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De 
Kalb, Illinois. 
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Practical counseling know how 


COUNSELING WITH PARENTS 
In Early Childhood Education 


By Edith M. Leonard, Dorothy D. Van 
Deman and Lillian E. Miles 


The authors show how to execute a counsel- 
ing program with parents of kindergarden 
and elementary school children. A practical 
book that can be effectively used by teach- 
ers without a “counseling” background. 


1954. 330 pages. $3.75. 
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HOLDING A CONVERSATION 


is just one of the essential languages 
skills covered in 





Language 
FO R DAI LY U SE 


NEW EDITION—READY JANUARY 1955 


Here is a rich and rewarding elementary language 
series for grades 2-8 that fits the needs of each 
individual pupil . . . a sound and purposeful pro- 
gram that works in the classroom—easy to learn 
ond easy to teach. 





THE AUTHORS 


Mildred A. Dawson Katherine Connell 
Jonnie Mashburn Miller Mary C. Foley 
Marian Zollinger 


Written by authors who know children and know 
classroom teaching—in both practice and theory. 


A workable, teachable program that provides for 
steady growth. 


Offering full and systematic coverage of skills 
that include speaking, writing, reading, observ- 
ing, organizing, and listening—through realistic 
techniques that hold pupils’ interest. 


Filled with fascinating colored illustrations show- 
ing scenes from children’s favorite literature and 
real-life language situations. 


Exciting full-color covers and a soil-proof bind- 
ing that wipes fresh and clean at the touch of 
a damp cloth. 





WORLD 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





State representatives to the national Depart- 
ment and presidents of state associations of ele- 
mentary school principals. Chairman, Robert 
Nash, President, Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Ethel Simmons, 
state representative to the national Department, 
Trion, Georgia. 

Commercial exhibits: The major publishers, as 
well as producers and distributors of various kinds 
of school supplies and equipment, will be repre- 
sented at our meeting. This is the first time the 
Department has held a commercial exhibit in 
connection with the Annual Meeting and the 
response from exhibitors has been excellent. All 
available space was sold within a very short time, 
and exhibitors are planning an attractive display 
of materials of interest to elementary schoo] prin- 
cipals. 

Schedule for meeting: See the inside back cover 
of this issue for a partial schedule of the events 
planned for the meeting. 


DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


The Editorial Advisory Board met at headquar- 
ters in Washington on December 3 and 4 to make 
plans for future issues of THe Nationav ELe- 
MENTARY Principat. The theme _ tentatively 
selected for 1955-56 is “The Principal’s Respon- 
sibility for Instructional Leadership.” During the 
next few weeks, further planning will be done 
by the Board and the editorial staff, and an out- 
line of next year’s program will be presented at 
the business session of the Department's Annual 
Meeting in Chicago next month. Information 
about future magazine plans will also be included 
in a spring issue of THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. 

The Planning Committee met in Washington 
early in December to study the Department's pro- 
gram and plans for the future. The Committee 
will present a report at the time of the Annual 
Meeting in Chicago. 


NEW STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


Two states have recently reported the selec- 
tion of new state representatives to the national 
Department. Virginia has selected Helen Waide 
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of Alexandria; New Hampshire has selected Alice 
W. Pierce of Center Sandwich. 


LIBRARY YEARBOOK REPRINTED 


Elementary-School Libraries Today, the De- 
partment’s 30th Yearbook, has been reprinted and 
will be available for distribution early in Feb- 
ruary. This has been a very popular publication 
and the original supply was sold out some time 
ago. There have been a number of requests for a 
reprint, and one of the most urgent of the recent 
requests came from the Joint Committee of the 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The Committee ex- 
pressed the feeling that there is a definite and a 
continuing need for this material, as revealed 
thru numerous requests from libraries thruout 
the country, and strongly recommended that the 
Department make the Yearbook available thru a 
reprint. 

Two changes have been made in the reprint. 
The directory of members, which is, of course, 
out of date, has been omitted. The list of publica- 





tions has been revised to include available vear- 
books and a few special publications. Sale price 
for the Yearbook will be $3.00. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be held just prior to the Annual Meeting 
of the Department. The Committee will meet at 


the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on March 13-15. 


GOOD MEMBERSHIP GAIN 


There has been an excellent gain in membership 
for the current year. On January 1 there were 
11,813 members, a gain of 1,088 over the same 
date last year. 

The membership year runs from September 1 
to August 31, and those of you who are members 
know that anyone who joins within that period 
receives all publications for the year. You might 
pass this information along to any of your col- 
leagues who have not yet joined the Department. 





— Announcing 





e Clear step-by-step learning 


e Sequential development—without gaps 


Pale Alto, California 
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Grades 1-8 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Series 


McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 


A NEW visualized approach leads pupils 
to discover and understand number rela- 
tionships and processes 


e An abundance of practice 
e Built-in problem-solving techniques 


e Cumulative reviews and tests 


Write for descriptive circular 


crieeo, ince LAIDLAW BROTHERS. soo. new senor 


Dallas, Texas 
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NEW 


and worth reading 








CHILDREN’S SOCIAL VALUES. An Action Ke- 
search Study. By ArrHur W. FosHay, KENNETH 
D. Wann and Associates. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 1954. 323 p. $3.50. 


This is a book to study, to probe, and to apply. 
While the action research described takes place over 
a two-year period in the high school and in six ele- 
mentary schools of Springfield, Missouri, it is of a 
sturdy transplantable variety that could bloom in 
your school, my school, everybody’s school. It sounds 
enticingly practical, too. 

The opening section of Children’s Social Values 
pictures the teacher as the agent of the culture whose 
job it is “to help children to understand what our 
moral and spiritual ideals imply for day-to-day be- 
havior and thus to help children to act consistently 
with these ideals.” 

Teachers become more effective in changing be- 
havior patterns when they teach on the child’s 
social situation learning level. By looking at selected 
school situations as attitude makers; by learning to 
estimate the child’s social attitudes with the same 
skill and regularity with which they estimate aca- 
demic growth, teachers can modify behavior and 
change children’s basal social values. 

As a starting point, the group of Springfield teach- 
ers who were associated with this research, and their 
consultants, studied the theory of social attitude 
development in our culture. They defined attitude 
as an inclination toward or away from something. 
The something is the referent, a term developed to 
include an idea, an object, a person, or a course of 
action toward which an attitude is directed. In order 
to understand the attitude of someone else toward a 
particular referent, one must strive to look at each 
situation thru that someone else’s eyes to decide 
whether each referent has “value” status or “aver- 
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sion” status for him. Observation and questioning 
often reveal values and aversions. 

When the research group had developed common 
concepts and definitions, they listed five approaches 
for changing attitudes: 


1. Adding new and desirable experience with a 
referent. 

2. Offering appropriate associations with a refer- 
ent. 

3. Offering a ready-made attitude toward a refer- 
ent. 

4. Providing for vicarious experience with the 
referent. 

5. Arranging a very dramatic experience with a 
referent. 


The above list was to guide the teachers in think- 
ing how they might deliberately plan for the forma- 
tion of attitudes in each school. Armed with these 
and other common learnings about social attitudes, 
each school staff represented in the research report 
started by isolating a practical concern of its own 
school. They then analyzed this concern into prob- 
lems that could be studied. The bulk of the book 
deals with their methods, their findings and their 
conclusions about action research procedures. 

Each chapter in the second section of the book re- 
ports in detail the research undertaken in one of the 
schools about one specific social value and the con- 
clusions drawn from it. Problems concerning con- 
siderate and aggressive behavior, ownership and shar- 
ing, follow-thru and group acceptance, indepen- 
dence and initiative, democratic behavior and secur- 
ity were studied in much detail. Each chapter deal- 
ing with these behavioral concepts presented: 


1. A discussion of the social attitude in question. 

2. Hunches each school staff tested and what it 
found out. 

3. The implications for teaching of what they 
found and how they appear to them. 

4. How these experiments may be repeated. 


Specific technics and insights gained in behavior 
analysis and attitude building are presented to the 
reader as fragments of understanding which he is 
encouraged to test and enlarge upon in his own 
situation. This account of the actual procedure used 
in each concrete situation is well worth reading. 

Action research, defined as “research undertaken 
at the action level to improve practices,” is de- 
scribed in detail in the third section of Children’s 
Social Values. Growing pains, discouragement, and 
frustrations of staff participants show up in this 
section tho they are overshadowed by descriptions 
of positive professional growth and pleasant feelings 
of staff accomplishment. Springfield concludes about 
action research: 


“1. Teachers can adapt many research methods to 
classroom use. 
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2, A research approach gives direction to our 
teaching. 

3. This kind of classroom research is best done 
by groups of teachers. 

it This kind of work requires leadership to start 
it and sustain it until it is steadily under way; but 
ultimately it can sustain itself. 

$, Teachers who attempt research become better 
consumers of research.” 


The Springfield, Missouri, school staffs, as they 
studied their children, learned about children’s at- 
titudes toward other children. Many responses of 
children seemed to indicate that child society is a 
jungle-like place where social behavior operates on 
the “eve for an eye” principle. Children’s behavior 
results from their attempts to deal with “stresses 
and reward systems of this society, as these things 
appear to them as individuals.” Teachers and prin- 
cipals who are heartened by the general conclusions 
of this study might take time to ask themselves how 
their schools can use this material. The conclusions 
of the action research described in Children’s Social 
Values are listed here: 


1. Attitudes are learned, not caught. 

2. Children’s social attitudes in school are largely 
determined by the forces of school society as the 
children see them. 

3. The code of children’s social behavior at school 
is largely the product of their attempts to keep these 
school social forces in balance. 

4. Teachers have a powerful influence on chil- 
dren’s social attitudes and values in school. 


SO YOU WANT TO START A PICTURE FILE. 
By Bruce Mitter. California: Box 369, Riverside. 
28p. 50¢. 


All teachers—new and experienced—use pictures 
in the classroom. All teachers have problems con- 
nected with the best use of pictorial material. Those 
problems include selection, processing, displaying, 
and filing. 

So You Want to Start a Picture File is a practical 
booklet oozing “know how” on its limited, definite 
subject. Standards for picture selection, sources of 
free and inexpensive pictures, methods of processing, 
displaying and filing pictures are all outlined satis- 
factorily. 

In this collector’s age, when free and inexpensive 
teaching aids are so readily available, pictures need 
to be filed as wel! as accumulated—and they need to 
be selected with care and used with an eye to their 
greatest value. 

This practical little booklet contains “capsule” 
suggestions that are most timely. 


MarcGaret ErrAEMSON 
Book Review Editor 
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POTTS TTT TOSS OU UTS UU UU UU UU UU UUUUUUUUY 
How te Hela Middle-Graders 


Get More Out of Reading 


— How to help middle-graders 
grow in ability to use reading 






as a tool 

of learning; 

how to help them 
understand and enjoy, 
remember and use 
what they read — 
these are big problems, 
for, with every day they live, 
reading becomes more important 
to middle-graders’ 

success and happiness. 

To meet these big problems, 
teachers need the help of 
a reading program 

that’s built to do the job — 
solid, strong, modern — 


THE NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


GRAY « MONROE e« ARTLEY « ARBUTHNOT 





The fourth-grade program 
is proving its worth 

in schools right now. 

Book 51 is ready, and 
Book 6/1 will soon be 

off the préss. 





Chicago « Atlanta « Dallas »« San Francisco « New York 
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omind Events 
Con > 





March 12-16: Regional convention, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, NEA. Den- 
ver, Colorado. 











February 9-11: Conference of elementary school March 16-19: Annual meeting, Department of 
principals, South Central District, Amarillo, Elementary School Principals, NEA. Chicago, 
Texas. Illinois. 

February 19-23: Annual convention, National April 2-6: Regional convention, American Asso- 
Association of Secondary School Principals, ciation of School Administrators, NEA. Cleve- 
NEA. Atlantic City, New Jersey. land, Ohio. 

February 26-March 2: Regional convention, June 19-July 8; July 17-August 5: National 
American Association of School Administra- Training Laboratory in Group Development, 
tors, NEA. St. Louis, Missouri. Gould Academy. Bethel, Maine. 
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for lasting SPELLING POWER 


<THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING 
“and THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 

| / WE; Po by Lambader and Kottmeyer 
yw 


Sr ONS 
: "This spectacular 1955 revision of GOALS IN 
SPELLING and SPELLING GOALS, grades 2-8, 
marks an ‘exciting advance in teaching spelling. 









Dr. William Kottmeyer and May Lambader add a fifth GOAL—power in 
word attack methods. Children now learn to spell—not merely 
memorize! For spelling skills grow in a new way as pupils learn 
to translate sounds into symbols. 


Spelling is taught as a 
cluster of skills to be useful 
through life in THE NEW 
GOALS IN SPELLING 


and THE NEW SPELL- NEW skill-building aids: 
ING GOALS. e visual aids clarify meaning at each grade level 
See them! dictionary helps illustrate words 


@ 
e reteaching at each level of all spelling skills previously taught 
e revolutionary approach to review 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY ~ 








ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 
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Anu MARCH 16-19, 1955 


As DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 


Jen- Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


Theme: EDUCATION—A COMMUNITY EN1ERPRISE 


t of 
ago, March 16 
1:00 P.M. Registration 
9:00 P.M. Social Hour 
_— March 17 
Cve- 
9:00 A.M. Opening of Exhibits 
9:30 A.M. First General Session 
onal 11:00 A.M. Time for Visiting Exhibits 
ent, 2:00 P.M. Discussion Groups 
8:00 P.M. Second General Session 
10:00 P.M. Dance 
March 18 
9:00 A.M. Third General Session—Business Meeting 
11:00 A.M. Discussion Groups 
2:00 P.M. Discussion Groups 
7.00 P.M. Dinner 
March 19 
g:30 A.M. Final Discussion Groups 
11:00 A.M. Discussion Group Summaries 
2:00 P.M. Final General Session 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES FOR: 


Professors of elementary school administration interested in preparing elementary school 
principals 

Presidents of state elementary school principals’ associations and state representatives to the 
national Department 

Presidents of elementary school principals’ associations in large cities 

(Specific announcements about the time and place of these special conferences have been 

forwarded to those who were invited to participate.) 


Registration and all meetings, unless otherwise specified in the program, will be at the Sherman 
Hotel. Registration fee: $3.00 for members of the Department; $5.00 for non-members. Each mem- 
ber should present his membership card at the time of registration. Programs will be distributed 
i when participants register. 





Forms for hotel reservations are being mailed to members along with membership cards. Please 
send reservation blanks directly to the Sherman Hotel. Participants should plan to arrive in 
Chicago not later than the afternoon of March 16. It is expected that the conference will adjourn 
by 3:30 P.M. on the 19th. 





For further information, write to 
‘THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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BECAUSE THEY READ EAGERLY, REMEMBER LONGER, KNOW MORE. 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when 
THE Book or KNOWLEDGE becomes regular 
classroom equipment. 

Makes children WANT to learn. THe Book or 
KNOWLEDGE answers every question the child 
can ask . . . factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for THE BooK OF KNOWLEDGE at every 
step. They find, too, that its comprehensive 
articles make superb supplementary texts, while 
its 20 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 

Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
.. its hundreds of accurate articles 
. and its 


in full color) . 
kept modern by continuous revision . . 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BoOK OF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFEREN 
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“'AT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


“OC IETY INC. 


“MARY COMPANIES 
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